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INTRODUCTION. 


I au—I will not say how old, but well past middle age. This much 
I feel compelled to mention, because it has long been my opinion 
that no man should attempt a history of himself until he has set foot 
upon the border land where the past and the future begin to blend 
in a consciousness somewhat independent of both, and hence inter- 
preting both. Looking westward, from this vantage-ground, the 
setting sun is not the less lovely to him that he recalls a merrier time 
when the shadows fell the other way. Then they sped westward 
before him, as if to vanish, chased by his advancing footsteps, over 
the verge of the world. Now they come creeping towards him, 
lengthening as they come. And they are welcome. Can it be that 
he would ever have chosen a world without shadows ? Was not the 
trouble of the shadowless noon the dreariest of all? Did he not then 
long for the curtained queen—the all-shadowy night ? And shall he 
now regard with dismay the setting sun of his earthly life? When 
he looks back, he sees the farthest cloud of the sun-deserted east 
alive with a rosy hue. It is the prophecy of the sunset concerning 
the dawn. .For the sun itself is ever a rising sun, and the morning 
will come though the night should be dark. 

In this ‘* season of calm weather,’ when the past has receded so 
far that he can behold it as in a picture, and his share in it as the 
history of a man who had lived and would soon die ; when he can 
confess his faults without the bitterness of shame, both because he is 
humble, and because the faults themselves have dropped from him ; 
when his good deeds look poverty-stricken in his eyes, and he would 
no more claim consideration for them than expect knighthood because 
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he was no thief; when he cares little for his reputation, but much 
for his character—little for what has gone beyond his control, but 
endlessly much for what yet remains in his will to determine ; then, 
I think, a man may do well to write his own life. 

“So,” J imagine a reader interposing, ‘* you profess to have arrived 
at this high degree of perfection yourself ?”’ 

I reply that the man who has attained this kind of indifierence to 
the past, this kind of hope in the future, will be far enough from 
considering it a high degree of perfection. The very idea is to such 
aman Indicrous. One may eat bread without claiming the honours 
of an athlete; one may desire to be honest and not count himself a 
saint. My object in thus shadowing out what scems to me my pre- 
sent condition of mind, is merely to render it intelligible to my 
readers how an autobiography might come to be written without 
rendering the writer justly liable to the charge of that overweening, 
or self-conceit, which might be involved in the mere conception of the 
idea. 

In listening to similar recitals from the mouths of elderly people, 
I have observed that many things which seemed to the persons prin- 
cipally concerned ordinary enough, had to me a wonder and a 
significance they did not perceive. Let me hope that some of the 
things I am about to relate may fare similarly, although, to be 
honest, I must confess I could not have undertaken the task, for a 
task it is, upon this chance alone: I do think some of my history 
worthy of being told, just for the facts’ sake. God knows I have 
had small share in that worthiness. The weakness of my life has 
been that I would ever do some great thing; the saving of my life 
has been my utter failure. I have never done a great deed. IfI 
had, I know that one of my temperament could not have escaped 
serious consequences. I have had more pleasure when a grown man 
in a certain discovery concerning the ownership of an apple of which 
I had taken the ancestral bite when a boy, than I can remember to 
have resulted from any action of my own during my whole existence. 
But I detest the notion of puzzling my readers in order to enjoy 
their fancied surprise, or their possible praise of a worthless ingenuity 
of concealment. If I ever appear to behave to them thus, it is 
merely that I follow the course of my own knowledge of myself and 
my affairs, without any desire to give them either the pain or the 
pleasure of suspense, if indeed I may flatter myself with the hope of 
interesting them to such a degree that suspense should become 
possible. 

When I look over what I have written, I find the tone so sombre 
—let me see: what sort an evening is it on which I commence this 
book? Ah! I thought so: a sombre evening. The sun is going 
down behind a low bank of gray cloud, the upper edge of which he 
tinges with a faded yellow. There will be rain before morning. It 
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is late autumn, and most of the crops are gathered in. A bluish fog is 
rising from the lower meadows. As I look I grow cold. It is not, 
somehow, an interésting evening. Yet if I found just this evening 
well described in a novel, I should enjoy it heartily. The poorest, 
weakest drizzle upon the window-panes of a dreary road-side inn in 
a country of slate-quarries, possesses an interest to him who enters 
it by the door of a book, hardly less than the pouring rain which 
threatens to swell every brook to a torrent. How is this? I think 
it is because your troubles do not enter into the book, and its troubles 
do not enter into you, and therefore nature operates upon you un- 
thwarted by the personal conditions which so often counteract her 
present influences. But I will rather shut out the fading west, the 
gathering mists, and the troubled consciousness of Nature altogether, 
light my fire and my pipe, and then try whether in my first chapter 
I cannot be a boy again in such fashion that my ghostly companion, 
that is, my typical reader, will not be too impatient to linger a little 
in the meadows of childhood cre we pass to the corn-fields of riper 
years. 


CHAPTER I. 
WHERE I FIND MYSELF. 


No wisest chicken, I presume, can recall the first moment when the 
chalk-oval surrounding it gave way, and instead of the cavern of 
limestone which its experience might have led it to expect, it found a 
world of air and movement and freedom and blue sky—with kites in 
it. For my own part, I often wished when a child, that I had 
watched while God was making me, so that I might have remem- 
bered how he did it. Now my wonder is whether when I creep 
forth into ‘* that new world which is the old,’ I shall be conscious of 
the birth, and enjoy the whole mighty surprise, or whether I shall 
become gradually aware that things are changed, and stare about 
me like the new-born baby. What will be the candle-flame that 
shall first attract my new-born sight? But I forget that speculation 
about the new life is not writing the history of the old. 

I have often tried how far back my memory could go. I suspect 
there are awfully ancient shadows mingling with our memories ; 
but, as far as I can judge, the earliest definite memory I have is the 
discovery of how the wind was made; for I saw the process going 
on before my very eyes, and there could be, and there was, no doubt 
of the relation of cause and effect in the matter. There were the 
trees swaying themselves about after the wildest fashion, and there 
was the wind in consequence visiting my person somewhat too 
roughly. The trees were blowing in my face. They made the wind, 
and threw it at me. I used my natural senses, and this was what 
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they told me. The discovery impressed me so deeply that even now 
I cannot look upon trees without a certain indescribable, and, but 
for this remembrance, unaccountable awe. A grove was to me for 
many years a fountain of winds, and, in the stillest day, to look into 
a depth of gathered stems filled me with dismay; for the whole 
awful assembly might, writhing together in earnest and effectual con- 
tortion, at any moment begin their fearful task of churning the 
wind. 

There were no trees in the neighbourhood of the house where 
Iwas born. It stood in the midst of grass, and nothing but grass 
was to be seen for a long way on every side of it. There was nota 
gravel path or a road near it. Its walls, old and rusty, rose imme- 
diately from the grass. Green blades and a few heads of daisies 
leaned trustingly against the brown stone, all the sharpness of whose 
fractures had long since vanished, worn away by the sun and the rain, 
or filled up by the slow lichens, which I used to think were young 
stones growing out of the wall. The ground was part of a very old 
dairy-farm, and my uncle, to whom it belonged, would not have a path 
about the place. But then the grass was well subdued by the cows, 
and, indeed, I think, would never have grown very long, for it was of 
that delicate sort which we see only on downs and in parks and on 
old grazing farms. All about the house—as far, at least, as my 
lowly eyes could see—the ground was perfectly level, and this 
lake of greenery, out of which it rose like a solitary rock, was to me 
an unfailing mystery and delight. This will sound strange in the 
ears of those who consider a mountainous, or at least an undulating 
surface, essential to beauty; but nature is altogether independent 
of what is called fine scenery. There are other organs than the eyes, 
even if grass and water and sky were not of the best and loveliest of 
nature’s shows. 

The house, I have said, was of an ancient-looking stone, gray and 
green and yellow and brown. It looked very hard; yet there were 
some attempts at carving about the heads of the narrow windows. 
The carving had, however, become so dull and shadowy that I could not 
distinguish a single form or separable portion of design: still some 
ancient thought seemed ever flickering across them. The house, 
which was two stories in height, had a certain air of defence about 
it, ill to explain. It had no eaves, for the walls rose above the edge 
of the roof; but the hints at battlements were of the merest. The 
roof, covered with gray slates, rose very steep, and had narrow, tall 
dormer windows in it. The edges of the gables rose, not in a slope, 
but in a succession of notches, like stairs. Altogether, the shell to 
which, considered as a crustaceous animal, I belonged—for man is 
every animal according as you choose to contemplate him—had an 
old-world look about it—a look of the time when men had to fight in 
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order to have peace, to kill in order to live. Being, however, a 
crustaceous animal, I, the heir of all the new impulses of the age, 
was born and reared in closest neighbourhood with strange relics of a 
vanished time. Humanity so far retains its chief characteristics that 
the new generations can always flourish in the old shell. 

The dairy was at some distance, so deep in a hollow that a careless 
glance would not have discovered it. I well remember my astonish- 
ment when my aunt first took me there ; for I had not even observed 
the depression of surface: all had been a level green to my eyes. 
Beyond this hollow were fields divided by hedges, and lanes, and the 
various goings to and fro of a not unpeopled although quiet neighbour- 
hood. Until I left home for school, however, I do not remember to 
have seen a carriage of any kind approach our solitary dwelling. 
My uncle would have regarded it as little short of an insult for any 
one to drive wheels over the smooth lawny surface in which our 
house dwelt like a solitary island in the sea. 

Before the threshold lay a brown patch, worn bare of grass, 
and beaten hard by the descending feet of many generations. The 
stone threshold itself was worn almost to a level with it. A visitor’s 
first step was into what would, in some parts, be called the house- 
place, a room which served all the purposes of a kitchen, and yet 
partook of the character of an old hall. It rose to a fair height, with 
smoke-stained beams above; and was floored with a kind of cement, 
hard enough, and yet so worn, that it required a good deal of local 
knowledge to avoid certain jars of the spine from sudden changes of 
level. All the furniture was dark and shining, especially the round 
table, which, with its bewildering, spider-like accumulation of legs, 
waited under the mullioned, lozenged window until meal-times, 
when, like an animal roused from its lair, it stretched out those 
legs, and assumed expanded and symmetrical shape in front of the 
fire in winter, and nearer the door in summer. It recalls the vision 
of my aunt, with a hand at each end of it, searching empirically for 
the level—feeling for it, that is, with the creature’s own legs— before 
lifting the hanging leaves, and drawing out the hitherto super- 
numerary legs to support them; after which would come a fresh 
adjustment of level, another hustiing to and fro, that the new feet 
likewise might settle on elevations of equal height; and then came 
the snowy cloth or the tea-tray, deposited cautiously upon its shining 
surface. 

The walls of this room were always whitewashed in the spring, 
occasioning ever a sharpened contrast with the dark-brown ceiling. 
Whether that was even swept I do not know; I do not remember 
ever seeing it done. At all events, its colour remained unimpaired 
by paint or whitewash. On the walls hung various articles, some 
of them high above my head, and attractive for that reason if 
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for no other. I never saw one of them moved from its place—not 
even the fishing-rod, which required the whole length betwixt the 
two windows: three rusty hooks hung from it, and waved about 
when a wind entered ruder than common. Over the fishing-rod hung 
a piece of tapestry, about a yard in width, and longer than that. It 
would have required a very capable constructiveness indeed to supply 
the design from what remained, so fragmentary were the forms, and 
so dim and faded were the once bright colours. It was there as an 
ornament ; for that which is 2 mere complement of higher modes of 
life, becomes, when uscless, the ornament of lower conditions : what 
we call great virtues are little regarded by the saints. It was long 
before I began to think how the tapestry could have come there, or 
to what it owed the honour given it in the house. 

On the opposite wall hung another object, which may well have 
been the cause of my carelessness about the former—attracting to itself 
all my interest. It was a sword, in a leather sheath. From the 
point, half way to the hilt, the sheath was split all along the edge of 
the weapon. The sides of the wound gaped, and the blade was 
visible to my prying eyes. It was with rust almost as dark a brown 
as the scabbard that infolded it. But the under parts of the hilt, 
where dust could not settle, gleamed with a faint golden shine. 
That sword was to my childish eyes the type of all mystery, a clouded 
glory, which for many long years I never dreamed of attempting to 
unveil. Not the sword Excalibur, had it been ‘stored in some 
treasure-house of mighty kings,’’ could have radiated more marvel 
into the hearts of young knights than that sword radiated into mine. 
Night after night I would dream of danger drawing nigh—crowds of 
men of evil purpose—enemies to me or to my country ; and ever in 
the beginning of my dream, I stood ready, foreknowing and waiting ; 
for I had climbed and had taken the ancient power from the wall, and 
had girded it about my waist—always with a straw rope, the sole 
band within my reach ; but as it went on, the power departed from 
the dream: I stood waiting for foes who would not come; or they 
drew near in fury, and when I would have drawn my weapon, old 
blood and rust held it fast in its sheath, and I tugged at it in 
helpless agony ; and fear invaded my heart, and I turned and fled, 
pursued by my foes until I left the dream itself behind, whence the 
terror still pursued me. 

There were many things more on those walls. A pair of spurs, of 
make modern enough, hung between two pewter dish-covers. Hanging 
book-shelves came next ; for although most of my uncle’s books were 
in his bed-room, some of the commoner were here on the wall, next to 
an old fowling-piece, of which both lock and barrel were devoured 
with rust. Then came a great pair of shears, though how they should 
have been there I cannot yet think, for there was no garden to the 
house, no hedges or trees to clip. I need not linger over these 
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things. Their proper place isin the picture with which I would save 
words and help understanding if I could. 

Of course there was a great chimney in the place; chiefly to be 
mentioned from the singular fact that just round its corner was a 
little door opening on a rude winding stair of stone. This appeared 
to be constructed within the chimney; but on the outside of the 
wall, was a half-round projection, revealing that the stair was not 
indebted to it for the whole of its accominodation. Whither the 
stair led, I shall have to disclose in my next chapter. From the 
opposite end of the kitchen, an ordinary wooden staircase, with 
clumsy balustrade, led up to the two bed-rooms occupied by my uncle 
and my aunt; toa large lumber-room, whose desertion and almost 
emptiness was a source of uneasiness in certain moods; and to a 
spare bed-room, which was better furnished than any of ours, and 
indeed to my mind a very grand and spacious apartment. This last 
was never occupied during my childhood; consequently it smelt 
musty notwithstanding my aunt's exemplary housekeeping. Its 
bedstead must have been hundreds of years old. Above these rooms 
again were those to which the dormer windows belonged, and in one 
of them I slept. It opened into that occupied by Nannie, our only 
maid. It had a deep closet in which I kept my few treasures, and 
into which I used to retire when out of temper or troubled, con- 
ditions not occuring frequently, for nobody quarrelled with me, and 
Thad nobody with whom I might have quarrelled. 

When I climbed upon a chair, I could seat myself on the broad sill 
of the dormer window. This was the watch-tower whence I viewed 
the world. Thence I could see trees in the distance—too far off 
for me to te!l whether they were churning wind or not. On that side 
those trees alone were between me and the sky. 

One day when my aunt took me with her into the lumber-room, 
I found there, in a corner, a piece of strange mechanism. It hada 
kind of pendulum ; but I cannot describe it because I had lost sight 
of it long before I was capable of discovering its use, and my recol- 
lection of it is therefore very vague—far too vague to admit of even 
& conjecture now as to what it could have been intended for. But 
I remember well cnough my funey concerning it, though when or 
how that fancy awoke I cannot tell either. It seems to meas old 
as the finding of the instrument. The fancy was that if I could 
keep that pendulum wagging long enough, it would set all those 
trees going too; and if I still kept it swinging, we should have such 
a storm of wind as no living man had ever felt or heard of. That I 
more than half believed it, will be evident from the fact that, although 
I frequently carried the pendulum, «sI shall call it, to the window sill, 
and set it in motion by way of experiment, I had not, up to the 
time of a certain incident which I shall very soon have to relate, had 
the courage to keep up the oscillation beyond ten or a dozen strokes ; 
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partly from fear of the trees, partly from a dim dread of exercising 
power whose source and extent were not within my knowledge. [| 
kept the pendulum in the closet I have mentioned, and never spoke 
to any one of it. 


CHAPTER IT. 
MY UNCLE AND AUNT. 


We were a curious household. I remembered neither father nor 
mother ; and the woman I had been taught to call auntie was no such 
near relation. My uncle was my father’s brother, and my aunt was 
his cousin, by the mother’s side. She was a tall, gaunt woman, with 
a sharp nose and eager cyes, yet sparing of speech. Indeed, there 
was very little speech to be heard in the house. My aunt, however, 
looked as if she could have spoken. I think it was the spirit of the 
place that kept her silent, for there were those eager eyes. She 
might have been expected also to showa bad temper, but I never saw 
a sign of such. To me she was always kind; chiefly, I allow, ina 
negative way, leaving me to do very much as I pleased. I doubt if 
she felt any great tenderness for me, although I had been dependent 
upon her care from infancy. In after years I came to the conclu- 
sion that she was in love with my uncle; and perhaps the sense 
that he was indifferent to her save after a brotherly fashion, combined 
with the fear of betraying herself and the consciousness of her unat- 
tractive appearance, to produce the contradiction between her looks 
and her behaviour. 

Every morning, after our early breakfast, my uncle walked away to 
the farm, where he remained until dinner-time. Often, when busy at 
my own invented games in the grass, I have caught sight of my aunt, 
standing motionless with her hand over her eyes, watching for the 
first glimpse of my uncle ascending from the hollow where the farm- 
buildings lay ; and occasionally, when something had led her thither 
as well, I would watch them returning together over the grass, when 
she would keep glancing up in his face at almost regular intervals, 
although it was evident they were not talking, but he never turned 
his face or lifted his eyes from the ground a few yards in front of 
him. 

He was a tall man of nearly fifty, with gray hair, and quiet medi- 
tative blue eyes. He always looked as if he were thinking. He 
had been intended for the church, but the means for the prosecu- 
tion of his studies failing, he had turned his knowledge of rustic 
affairs to account, and taken a subordinate position on a nobleman’s 
estate, where he rose to be bailiff. When my father was seized with 
his last illness, he returned to take the management of the farm. 
It had been in the family for many generations. Indeed that por- 
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tion of it upon which the house stood, was our own property. 
When my mother followed my father, my uncle asked his cousin to 
keep house for him. Perhaps she had expected a further request, 
but more had not come of it. 

When he came in, my uncle always went straight to his room; and 
having washed his hands and face, took a book and sat down in the 
window. If I were sent to tell him that the meal was ready, I was 
sure to find him reading. He would look up, smile, and look down 
at his book again; nor, until I had formally delivered my message, 
would he take further notice of me. Then he would rise, lay his 
book carefully aside, take my hand, and lead me down stairs. 

To my childish eyes there was something very grand about my 
uncle. His face was large-featured and handsome ; he was tall, and 
stooped meditatively. I think my respect for him was founded a 
good deal upon the reverential way in which my aunt regarded him. 
And there was great wisdom, I came to know, behind that coun- 
tenance, a golden speech behind that silence. 

My reader must not imagine that the prevailing sileace of the house 
oppressed me. I had been brought up in it, and never felt it. My 
own thoughts, if thoughts those conditions of mind could be called, 
which were chiefly passive results of external influences—whatever 
they were—thoughts or feelings, sensations, or dim, slow move- 
ments of mind—they filled the great pauses of speech ; and besides, 
I could read the faces of both my uncle and aunt like the pages of a 
well-known book. Every shade of alteration in them I was familiar 
with, for their changes were not many. 

Although my uncle’s habit was silence, however, he would now 
and then take a fit of talking to me. I remember many such talks ; 
the better, perhaps, that they were divided by long intervals. I had 
perfect confidence in his wisdom, and submission to his will. I did 
not much mind my aunt. Perhaps her deference to my uncle made 
me feel as if she and I were more on a level. She must have been 
really kind, for she never resented any petulance or carelessness. 
Possibly she sacrificed her own feeling to the love my uncle bore me ; 
but I think it was rather that, because he cared for me, she cared for 
me too. 

Twice during every meal she would rise from the table with some 
dish in her hand, open the door behind the chimney, and ascend the 
winding stair. 


CHAPTER III. 
AT THE TOP OF THE CHIMNEY-STAIR. 


I Fear my readers may have thought me too long occupied with the 
explanatory foundations of my structure: I shall at once proceed to 
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raise its walls of narrative. Whatever further explanutions may 
be necessary, can be applied as buttresses in lieu of a broader 
base. 

» One Sunday—it was his custom of a Sunday—lI fancy I was then 
somewhere about six years of age—my uncle rose from the table 
after our homely dinner, took me by the hand, and led me to the 
dark door with the long arrow-headed hinges, and up the winding 
stone stair which I never ascended except with him or my aunt. At 
the top was another rugged door, and within that, one covered with 
green baize. The last opened on what had always seemed to me a very 
paradise of aroom. It was old-fashioned enough; but childhood is 
of any and every age, and it was not old-fashioned to me—only 
intensely cosy and comfortable. The first thing my eyes generally 
rested upon was an old bureau, with a bcok-ease on the top of it, 
the glass-doors of which were lined with faded red silk. The next 
thing I would see was a small tent-bed, with the whitest of curtains, 
and enchanting fringes of white ball-tassels. The bed was covered 
with an equally charming counterpane of silk patchwork. The next 
object was the genius of the place, in a high, close, easy-chair, 
covered with some dark stuff, against which her face, surrounded 
with its widow’s cap, of ancient form, but dazzling whiteness, was 
strongly relieved. How shall I describe the shrunken, yet delicate, 
the gracious, if not graceful form, and the face from which extreme 
old age had not wasted half the loveliness? Yet I always beheld 
it with an indescribable sensation, one of whose elements I can 
isolate and identify as a faint fear. Perhaps this arose partly from 
the fact that, in going up the stair, more than once my uncle had 
said to me ‘You must not mind what grannie says, Willie, for old 
people will often speak strange things that young people cannot 
understand. But you must love grannie, for she is a very good old 
lady.” 

‘‘ Well, grannie, how are you to-day?” said my uncle, as we 
entered, this particular Sunday. 

I may as well mention at once that my uncle called her grannice in 
his own right and not in mine, for she was in truth my great grand- 
mother. 

‘* Pretty well, David, I thank you; but much too long out of my 
grave,” answered grannie ; in no sepulchral tones, however, for her 
voice, although weak and uneven, had a sound in it like that of one 
of the upper strings of a violin. The plaintiveness of it touched 
me, and I crept near her—nearer than, I believe, I had ever yet gone 
of my own will—and laid my hand upon hers. I withdrew it 
instantly, for there was something in the touch that made me—not 
shudder, exactly—but creep. Her hand was smooth and soft, and 
warm too, only somehow the skin of it seemed dead. With a 
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quicker movement than belonged to her years, she caught hold of 
mine, which she kept in one of her hands, while she stroked it with 
the other. My slight repugnance vanished for the time, and I looked 
up in her face, grateful for a tenderness which was altogether new 
to me. 

‘«‘ What makes you so long out of your grave, grannie ?”’ I asked. 

«They won't let me into it, my degr.” 

‘‘Who won't let you, grannie ?”’ 

‘* My own grandson there, and the woman down the stair.” 

‘‘ But you don’t really want to go—do you, grannie ?” 

‘IT do want to go, Willie. I ought to have been there long ago. 
I am very old; so old, that I've forgotten how old Iam. How old 
am I?” she asked, looking up at my uncle. 

“ Nearly ninety-five, grannie; and the older you get before you 
go, the better we shall be pleased, as you know very well.” 

“There! I told you,” she said with a smile, not all of pleasure, 
as she turned her head towards me. ‘They won't let me go. I 
want to go to my grave, and they won't let me! Is that an age at 
which to keep a poor woman from her grave ?”’ 

“But it’s not a nice place, is it, grannie ?’’ I asked, with the 
vaguest ideas of what the grave meant. ‘I think somebody told me 
it was in the churehyard.”’ 

But neither did I know with any clearness what the church itself 
meant, for we were a long way from church, and I had never been 
there yet. 

‘“‘ Yes, it is in the churchyard, my dear.” 

‘‘Ts it a house ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, a little house ; just big enough for one.” 

‘*T shouldn’t like that.” 

**Oh yes you would.” 

“Ts it a nice place then?” 

“‘Yes, the nicest place in the world, when you get to be so old as 
Iam. If they would only let me die!” 

“Die, grannie!"’ I exclaimed. My notions of death as yet were 
derived only from the fowls brought from the farm, with their necks 
hanging down long and limp, and their heads waggling hither and 
thither. 

“Come, grannie, you mustn’t frighten our little man,” interposed 
my uncle, looking kindly at us both. 

“David!” said grannie, with a reproachful dignity, ‘you know 
what I mean well enough. You know that until I have done what 
I have to do, the grave that is waiting for me will not open its mouth 
to receive me. If you will only allow me to do what I have to do, I 
shall not trouble you long. Oh dear! oh dear!” she broke out, 
moaning and rocking herself to and fro, ‘‘ I am too old to weep, and 
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they will not let me to my bed. I want to go to bed. I want to go 
to sleep.” 

She moaned and complained like a child. My uncle went near 
and took her hand. 

«‘ Come, come, dear grannic!”’ he said, ‘‘ you must not behave like 
this. You know all things are for the best.” 

“‘ To keep a corpse out of its grave!” retorted the old lady, almost 
fiercely, only she was too old and weak to be fierce. ‘‘ Why 
should you keep a soul that’s longing to depart and go to its own 
people, lingering on in the coffin? What better than a coffin is this 
withered body? The child is old enough to understand me. Leave 
him with me for half an hour, and I shall trouble you no longer. I 
shall at least wait my end in peace. But I think I should die before 
the morning.”’ 

Ere grannie had finished this sentence, I had shrunk from her 
again and retreated behind my uncle. 

‘* There!” she went on, ‘‘ you make my own child fear me. Don’t 
be frightened, Willie dear; your old mother is not a wild beast ; she 
loves you dearly. Only my grand-children are so undutiful! They 
will not let my own son come near me.” 

How I recall this I do not know, for I could not have understood 
it at the time. The fact is that during the last few years I have 
found pictures of the past returning upon me in the most vivid 
and unaccountable manner, so much so as almost to alarm me. 
Things I had utterly forgotten—or so far at least that when they 
return they must appear only as vivid imaginations, were it not 
for a certain conviction of fact which accompanies them—are 
constantly dawning out of the past. Can it be that the decay of 
the observant faculties allows the memory to revive and gather 
force? But I must refrain, for my business is to narrate, not to 
speculate. 

My uncle took me by the hand, and turned to leave the room. I 
cast one look at grannie as he led me away. She had thrown her 
head back on her chair, and her eyes were closed; but her face 
looked offended, almost angry. She looked to my fancy as if she 
were trying but unable to lie down. My uncle closed the doors 
very gently. In the middle of the stair he stopped, and said in 
a low voice, 

‘¢ Willie, do you know that when people grow very old they are 
not quite like other people ?”’ 

‘““Yes. They want to go to the churchyard,” I answered. 

‘They fancy things,” said my uncle. ‘‘Grannie thinks you are 
her own son.” 

‘‘ And ain’t 1?” I asked innocently. 

‘Not exactly,” he answered. ‘‘ Your father was her son’s son. 
She forgets that, and wants to talk to you as if you were your 
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grandfather. Poor old grannie! I don't wish you to go and see 
her without your aunt or me: mind that.” 

Whether I made any promise I do not remember ; but I know that 
a new something was mingled with my life from that moment. An air 
as it were of the tomb mingled henceforth with the homely delights of 
my life. Grannie wanted to die, and uncle would not let her. She 
longed for her grave, and they would keep her above ground. And 
from the ieeling that grannie ought to be buried, grew an awful 
sense that she was not alive—not alive, that is, as other people are 
alive, and a gulf was fixed between her and me which for a long 
time I never attempted to pass, avoiding as much as I could all com- 
munication with her, even when my uncle or aunt wished to take 
me to her room. They did not seem displeased, however, when I 
objected, and not always insisted on obedience. 

Thus affuirs went on in our quiet household for what seemed to 
me a very long time. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PENDULUM. 


Ir may have been a year after this, it may have been two, I cannot 


tell, when the next great event in my life occurred. I think it was 
towards the close of an autumn, but there was not so much about 
our house as elsewhere to mark the changes of the seasons, for the 
grass was always green. I remember it was a sultry afternoon. I 
had been out almost the whole day, wandering hither and thither 
over the grass, and I felt hot and oppressed. Not an air was stirring. 
I longed for a breath of wind, for I was not afraid of the wind itself, 
only of the trees that made it. Indeed, I delighted in the wind, and 
would run against it with exuberant pleasure, even rejoicing in the 
fancy that I, as well as the trees, could make the wind by shaking my 
hair about as Iran. I must run, however; whereas the trees, whose 
prime business it was, could do it without stirring from the spot. 
But this was much too hot an afternoon for me, whose mood was 
always more inclined to the passive than the active, to run about and 
toss my hair, even for the sake of the breeze that would result 
therefrom. I bethought myself. I was nearly a man now; I would 
be afraid of things no more; I would get out my pendulum, and 
see whether that would not help me. Not this time would I flinch 
from what consequences might follow. Let them be what they 
might, the pendulum should wag, and have a fair chance of doing its 
best. 

I went up to my room, a sense of high emprise filling my little 
heart. Composedly, yea solemnly, I set to work, even as some 
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enchanter of old might have drawn his circle, and chosen his spell 
out of his iron-clasped volume. I strode to the closet in which 
the awful instrument dwelt. It stood in the farthest. corner. As I 
lifted it, something like a groan invaded my ear. My notions of locality 
were not then sufficiently developed to let me know that grannie’s 
room was on the other side of that closet. I almost let the 
creature, for as such I regarded it, drop. I was not to be deterred, 
however. I bore it carefully to the light, and set it gently on the 
window-sill, full in view of the distant trees towards the west. I 
left it then for a moment, as if that it might gather its strength for 
its unwonted labours, while I closed the door, and, with what fancy 
I can scarcely imagine now, the curtains of my bed as well. Possibly 
it was with some notion of having one place to which, if the worst 
came to the worst, I might retreat for safety. Again I approached 
the window, and after standing for some time in contemplation of the 
pendulum, I set it in motion, and stood watching it. 

It swung slower and slower. It wanted to stop. It should not 
stop. I gave it another swing. On it went, at first somewhat dis- 
tractedly, next more regularly, then with slowly retarding movement. 
But it should not stop. 

I turned in haste and got from the side of my bed the only chair 
in the room, placed it in the window, sat down before the reluctant 
instrument, and gave it a third swing. Then, my elbows on the sill, 
I sat and watched it with growing awe, but growing determination 
as well. Once more it showed signs of refusal; once more the 
forefinger of my right hand administered impulse. 

Something gave a crack inside the creature: away went the 
pendulum, swinging with a will. I sat and gazed, almost horror- 
stricken. Ere many moments had passed, the feeling of terror had 
risen to such a height that, but for the very terror, I would have 
seized the pendulum in a frantic grasp. I did not. On it went, and 
I sat looking. My dismay was gradually subsiding. 

I have learned since that a certain ancestor—or was he only a 
great-uncle ?—I forget—had a taste for mechanics, even to the 
craze of the perpetual motion, and could work well in brass and 
iron. The creature was probably some invention of his. It was a 
real marvel, how, after so many years of idleness, it could now go 
as it did. I confess, as I contemplate the thing, I am in a puzzle, 
and almost fancy the whole a dream. But let it pass. At worst, 
something of which this is the sole representative residuum, 
wrought an effect on me which embodies its cause thus, as I search 
for it in the past. And why should not the individual life have its 
misty legends as well as that of nations? From them, as from the 
golden and rosy clouds of morning, dawns at last the true sun of its 
unquestionable history. Every boy has his own fables, just as 
the Romes and the Englands of the world have their Romuli and 
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their Arthurs, their suckling wolves and their granite-sheathed 
swords. Do they not reflect each other? I tell the tale as ’tis left 
in me. 

How long I sat thus gazing at the now self-impelled instrument, 
Icannot say. The next point in the progress of the legend, is a 
gust of wind rattling the window in whose recess I was seated. I 
jumped from my ehair in terror. While I had been absorbed in the 
pendulum, the evening had closed in; clouds had gathered over the 
sky, and all was gloomy about the house. It was much too dark to 
see the distant trees, but there could be no doubt they were at work. 
The pendulum had roused them. Another, a third, and a fourth 
gust rattled and shook the rickety frame. I had done it at last! 
The trees were busy away there in the darkness. I and my pendu- 
lum could make the wind. 

The gusts came faster and faster, and grew into blasts which 
settled into a steady gale. The pendulum went on swinging to and 
fro, and the gale went on increasing in violence. I sat half in terror, 
half in delight at the awful success of my experiment. I would 
have opened the window to let in the coveted air, but that was 
beyond my knowledge and strength. I could make the wind blow, 
but, like other magicians, I could not share in its benefits. I would 
go out and meet it on the open plain. I crept down the stair like a 
thief—not that I feared detention, but that I felt such a sense of the 
important, even the dread, about myself and my instrument, that I 
was not in harmony with souls reflecting only the common affairs of 
life. In a moment I was in the middle of the storm—for storm it 
very nearly was and soon became. I rushed to and fro in the midst 
of it, lay down and rolled in it, and laughed and shouted as I looked 
up to the window where the pendulum was swinging, and thought of 
the trees at work away in the dark. The wind grew stronger and 
stronger. What if the pendulum should not stop at all, and the 
wind went on and on, growing louder and fiercer, till it grew mad 
and blew away the house? Ah, then, poor grannie would have a 
chance of being buried at last! Seriously, the affair might grow 
serious. 

Such thoughts were passing in my mind, when all at once the 
wind gave a roar which made me spring to my feet and rush for the 
house. I must stop the pendulum. There was a strange sound in 
that blast. The trees themselves had had enough of it, and were 
protesting against the creature's tyranny. Their master was work- 
ing them too hard. I ran up the stair on all fours: it was my 
way when I was in a hurry. Swinging went the pendulum in 
the window, and the wind roared in the chimney. I seized hold of 
the oscillating thing, and stopped it; but to my amaze and con- 
sternation, the moment I released it, on it went again. I must sit 
and hold it. But the voice of my aunt called me from below, and as 
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I dared not explain why I would rather not appear, I was forced to 
obey. I lingered on the stair, half minded to return. 

‘* What a rough night it is!” I heard my aunt say, with rare 
remark. 

“It gets worse and worse,” responded my uncle. ‘I hope it 
won’t disturb grannie; but the wind must roar fearfully in her 
chimney.” 

I stood like a culprit. What if they should find out that I was at 
the root of the mischief, at the heart of the storm ! 

“Tf I could believe all I have been reading to-night about the 
Prince of the Power of the Air, I should not like this storm at all,” 
continued my uncle, with a smile. ‘ But books are not always to 
be trusted because they are old,’ he added with another smile. 
‘‘From the glass, I expected rain and not wind.” 

‘‘ Whatever wind there is, we get it all,” said my aunt. “I 
wonder what Willie is about. I thought I heard him coming down. 
Isn't it time, David, we did something about his schooling? It won't 
do to have him idling about this way all day long.” 

‘*He’s a mere child,” returned my uncle. ‘I’m not forgetting 
him. But I can’t send him away yet.” 

‘‘ You know best,” returned my aunt. 

Send me away! What could it mean? Why should I—where 
should I go? Was not the old place a part of me, just like my 
own clothes on my own body? This was the kind of feeling 
that woke in me at the words. But hearing my aunt push back her 
chair, evidently with the purpose of finding me, I desceuded into the 
room. 

“‘ Come along, Willie,” said my uncle. ‘Hear the wind, how it 
roars!” 

‘Yes, uncle ; it does roar,” I said, feeling a hypocrite for the first 
time in my life. Knowing far more about the roaring than he did, 
I yet spoke like an innocent! 

‘Do you know who makes the wind, Willie ?”’ 

*©Yes. The trees,’’ I answered. 

My uncle opened his blue eyes very wide, and looked at my aunt. 
He had had no idea what a little heathen I was. The more a man 
has wrought out his own mental condition, the readier he is to 
suppose that children must be able to work out theirs, and to forget 
that he did not work out his information, but only his conclusions. 
My uncle began to think it was time to take me in hand. 

‘“‘No, Willie,” he said. ‘‘I must teach you better than that.” 

I expected him to begin by telling me that God made the wind ; 
but, whether it was that what the old book said about the Prince of 
the Power of the Air returned upon him, or that he thought it an 
unfitting occasion for such a lesson when the wind was roaring so 
as might render its divine origin questionable, he said no more. Be- 
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wildered, I fancy, with my ignorance, he turned, after a pause, to my 
aunt. 

“Don’t you think it’s time for him to go to bed, Jane?” he 
suggested. 

My aunt replied by getting from the cupboard my usual supper—a 
basin of milk and a slice of bread; which I ate with less circum- 
spection than usual, for I was eager to return to my room. As 
soon as I had finished, Nannie was called, and I bade them good- 
night. 

“‘ Make haste, Nannie,” I said. ‘Don’t you hear how the wind is 
roaring ?”’ 

It was roaring louder than ever, and there was the pendulum 
swinging away in the window. Nannie took no notice of it, and, 
I presume, only thought I wanted to get my head under the bed- 
clothes, and so escape the sound of it. Anyhow, she did make 
haste, and in a very few minutes I was, as she supposed, snugly 
settled for the night. But the moment she shut the door, I was 
out of bed, and at the window. The instant I reached it, a great 
dash of rain swept against the panes, and the wind howled more 
fiercely than ever. Believing I had the key of the position, inas- 
much as, if I pleased, I could take the pendulum to bed with me, 
and stifle its motions with the bed-clothes—for this happy idea had 
dawned upon me while Nannie was undressing me—I was com- 
posed enough now to press my face to a pane, and look out. There 
was a small space amidst the storm dimly illuminated from the 
windows below, and the moment I looked—out of the darkness into 
this dim space, as if blown thither by the wind, rushed a figure on 
horseback, his large cloak flying out before him, and the mane of 
the animal he rode streaming out over his ears in the fierceness of 
the blast. He pulled up right under my window, and I thought 
he looked up, and made threatening gestures at me; but I believe 
now that horse and man pulled up in sudden danger of dashing against 
the wall of the house. I shrank back, and when I peeped out again 
he was gone. The same moment the pendulum gave a click and 
stopped ; one more rattle of rain against the windows, and then the 
wind stopped also. I crept back to my bed in a new terror, for 
might not this be the Prince of the Power of the Air, come to see who 
was meddling with his affairs? Had he not come right out of the 
storm, and straight from the trees? He must have something to do. 
with it all! Before I had settled the probabilities of the question, 
however, I was fast asleep. 

I awoke—how long after, I cannot tell—with the sound of voices 
in my ears. It was still dark. The voices came from below. I had 
been dreaming of the strange horseman, who had turned out to be 
the awful being concerning whom Nannie had enlightened me as 
going about at night, to buy little children from their nurses, and 
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make bagpipes of their skins. Awaked from such a dream, it was 
impossible to lie still without knowing what those voices down below 
were talking about. The strange one must belong to the being, 
whatever he was, whom I had seen come out of the storm; and of 
whom could they be talking but me ? Iwas right in both conclusions, 

With a fearful resolution, I slipped out of bed, opened the door as 
noiselessly as I might, and crept on my bare, silent feet down the 
creaking stair, which led, with open balustrade, right into the kitchen, 
at the end farthest from the chimney. The one candle at the other 
end could not illuminate its darkness, and I sat unseen, a few steps 
from the bottom of the stair, listening with all my ears, and staring 
with all my eyes. The stranger’s huge cloak hung drying before 
the fire, and he was drinking something out of a tumbler. The 
light fell full upon his face. It was a curious, and certainly not 
to me an attractive face. The forehead was very projecting, and 
the eyes were very small, deep set, and sparkling. The mouth—I 
had almost said muzzle—was very projecting likewise, and the lower 
jaw shot in front of the upper. When the man smiled the light 
was reflected from what seemed to my eyes an inordinate multitude 
of white teeth. His cars were narrow and long, and set very high 
upon his head. The hand which he every now and then displayed 
in the exigencies of his persuasion, was white, but very large, and 
the thumb was exceedingly long. I had weighty reasons for both 
suspecting and fearing the man; and, leaving my prejudices out 
of the question, there was in the conversation itself enough besides, 
to make me take note of dangerous points in his appearance. I 
never could lay much claim to physical courage, and I attribute my 
behaviour on this occasion rather to the fascination of terror than to 
any impulse of self-preservation: I sat there in utter silence, listen- 
ing like an ear-trumpet. The first words I could distinguish were to 
this effect :— 

‘You do not mean,” said the enemy, “to tell me, Mr. Cumber- 
mede, that you intend to bring up the young fellow in absolute 
ignorance of the decrees of fate ?”’ 

“T pledge myself to nothing in the matter,” returned my 
uncle, calmly, but with a something in his tone which was new to 
me. 

‘“*Good heavens!”’ exclaimed the other. ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, but 
what right can you have to interfere after such a serious fashion 
with the young gentleman's future ?”’ 

“It seems to me,” said my uncle, ‘that you wish to interfere 
with it after a much more serious fashion. There are things in which 
ignorance may be preferable to knowledge.” 

«But what harm could the knowledge of such a fact do him?” 

‘Upset all his notions, render him incapable of thinking about 
anything of importance, occasion an utter r 
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« But can anything be more important ?” interrupted the visitor. 

My uncle went on without heeding him. 

‘«‘ Plunge him over head and ears in 

“Hot water, I grant you,” again interrupted the enemy, to my 
horror; ‘ but it wouldn't be for long. Only give me your sanction, 
and I promise you to have the case as tight as a drum before I ask 
you to move a step in it.” 

“But why should you take so much interest in what is purely our 
affair ?"’ asked my uncle. 

“Why, of course, you would have to pay the piper,” said the 
man. 

This was too much! Pay the man that played upon me after I 
was made into bagpipes! The idea was too frightful. 

“TI must look out for business, you know; and, by Jove! I shall 
never have such a chance, if I live to the age of Methuselah.” 

‘* Well, you shall not have it from me.” 

“Then,” said the man, rising, ‘‘ you are more of a fool than I took 


” 


you for.” 

“Sir!” said my uncle. 

“ No offence ; no offence, I assure you. But it is provoking to find 
people so blind—so wilfully blind—to their own interest. You may 
say I have nothing to lose. Give me the boy, and I'll bring him up 
like my own son; send him to school and college, too—all on the 
chance of being repaid twice over by * 

I knew this was all a trick to get hold of my skin. The man said it 
on his way to the door, his ape-face shining dim as he turned it a little 
back in the direction of my uncle, who followed with the candle. I 
lost the last part of the sentence in the terror which sent me bound- 
ing up the stair in my usual four-footed fashion. I leaped into my 
bed, shaking with cold and agony combined. But I had the satisfac- 
tion presently of hearing the thud of the horse's hoofs upon the sward, 
dying away in the direction whence they had come. After that I 
soon fell asleep. 

I need hardly say that I never set the pendulum swinging again. 
Many years after, I came upon it when searching for papers, and the 
thrill which vibrated through my whole frame, announced a strange 
and unwelcome presence long before my memory could recall its 
origin. 

It must not be supposed that I pretend to remember all the con- 
versation I have just set down. The words are but the forms in 
which, enlightened by facts which have since come to my know- 
ledge, I clothe certain vague memories and impressions of such an 
interview as certainly took place. 

In the morning, at breakfast, my aunt asked my uncle who it was 
that paid such an untimely visit the preceding night. 

“A fellow from C——” (the county town), ‘‘an attorney—what 
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did he say his name was? Yes,I remember. It was the same as 
the steward’s over the way. Coningham, it was.” 

‘* Mr. Coningham has a son there—an attorney too, I think,” said 
my aunt. 

My uncle seemed struck by the reminder, and became meditative. 

‘‘ That explains his choosing such a night to come in. His father 
is getting an old man now. Yes, it must be the same.” 

‘‘He’s a sharp one, folk say,”’ said my aunt, with a pointedness in 
the remark which showed some anxiety. 

‘That he cannot conceal, sharp as he is,” said my uncle, and there 
the conversaticn stopped. 

The very next evening my uncle began to teach me. I had a 
vague notion that this had something to do with my protection 
against the machinations of the man Coningham, the idea of whom 
was inextricably associated in my mind with that of the Prince of 
the Power of the Air, darting from the midst of the churning trees, 
on a horse whose streaming mane and flashing eyes indicated no 
true equine origin. I gave myself with diligence to the work my 
uncle set me. 


CHAPTER VY. 
I HAVE LESSONS. 


Ir is a simple fact that up to this time I did not know my letters. 
It was, I believe, part of my uncle’s theory of education, that as little 
pain as possible should be assoviated with merely intellectual effort : 
he would not allow me, therefore, to commence my studies until the 
task of learning should be an easy one. Henceforth, every evening, 
after tea, he took me to his own room, the walls of which were nearly 
covered with books, and there taught me. 

One peculiar instance of his mode I will give, and let it stand 
rather as a pledge for the rest of his system than an index to it. It 
was only the other day it came back to me. Like Jean Paul, he 
would utter the name of God to a child only at grand moments; but 
there was a great difference in the moments the two men would 
have chosen. Jean Paul would choose a thunder-storm, for in- 
stance; the following will show the kind of my uncle’s choice. One 
Sunday evening he took me for a longer walk than usual. We 
had climbed a little hill: I believe it was the first time I ever had 
a wide view of the earth. The horses were all loose in the 
fields; the cattle were gathering their supper as the sun went 
down; there was an indescribable hush in the air, as if Nature 
herself knew the seventh day; there was no sound even of water, 
for here the water crept slowly to the far-off sea, and the slant 
sunlight shone back from just one bend of a canal-like river; the 
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haystacks and ricks of the last year gleamed golden in the farmyards ; 
great fields of wheat stood up stately around us, the glow in their 
yellow brought out by the red poppies that sheltered in the forest of 
their stems ; the odour of the grass and clover came in pulses; and 
the soft blue sky was flecked with white clouds tinged with pink, 
which deepened until it gathered into a flaming rose in the west, 
where the sun was welling out oceans of liquid red. 

I looked up in my uncle’s face. It shone in a calm glow, like an 
answering rosy moon. The eyes of my mind were opened: I saw 
that he felt something, and then I felt it too. His soul, with the 
glory for an interpreter, kindled mine. He, in turn, caught the sight 
of my face, and his soul broke forth in one word :— 

“God! Willie; God!” was all he said; and surely it was enough. 

It was only then in moments of strong repose, that my uncle spoke 
to me of God. 

Although he never petted me, that is, never showed me any animal 
affection, my uncle was like a father to me in this, that he was about 
and above me, a pure benevolence. It is no wonder that I should 
learn rapidly under his teaching, for I was quick enough, and 
possessed the more energy that it had not been wasted on unpleasant 
tasks. 

Whether from indifference or intent I cannot tell, but he never 
forbade me to touch any of his books. Upon more occasions than 
one he found me on the floor with a folio between my knees; but he 
only smiled and said— 

“Ah, Willie ! mind you don’t crumple the leaves.” 

About this time also I had a new experience of another kind, which 
impressed me almost with the force of a revelation. 

I had not yet explored the boundaries of the prairie-like level on 
which I found myself. As soon as I got about a certain distance 
from home, I always turned and ran back. Fear is sometimes the 
first recognition of freedom. Delighting in liberty, I yet shrunk 
from the unknown spaces around me, and rushed back to the shelter 
of the home-walls. But as I grew older I became more adventurous ; 
and one evening, although the shadows were beginning to lengthen, 
I went on and on until I made a discovery. I found a half-spherical 
hollow in the grassy surface. Irushed into its depth as if it had 
been a mine of marvels, threw myself on the ground, and gazed 
into the sky as if I had now for the first time discovered its true 
relation to the earth. The earth was a cup, and the sky its cover. 

There were lovely daisies in this hollow—not too many to spoil 
the grass, and they were red-tipped daisies. There was besides, in 
the very heart of it, one plant of the finest pimpernels I have ever 
seen, and this was my introduction to the flower. Nor were these 
all the treasures of the spot. A late primrose, a tiny child, born out 
of due time, opened its timid petals in the same hollow. Here 
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then were gathered red-tipped daisies, large pimpernels, and one 
tiny primrose. I lay and looked at them in delight—not at all 
inclined to pull them, for they were where I loved to see them. I 
never had much inclination to gather flowers. I see them as a part 
of a whole, and rejoice in them in their own place without any desire 
to appropriate them. I lay and looked at these for a long time. 
Perhaps I fell asleep. Ido not know. I have often waked in the 
open air. All at once I looked up and saw a vision. 

My reader will please to remember that up to this hour I had never 
seen a lady. I cannot by any stretch call my worthy aunt a lady; 
and my grandmother was too old, and too much an object of mysterious 
anxiety, to produce the impression of a lady upon me. Suddenly I 
became aware that a lady was looking down on me. Over the 
edge of my horizon, the circle of the hollow that touched the sky, 
her face shone like a rising moon. Sweet eyes looked on me, anda 
sweet mouth was tremulous with a smile. I will not attempt to 
describe her. To my childish eyes she was much what a descended 
angel must have been to eyes of old, in the days when angels did 
descend, and there were Arabs or Jews on the earth who could see them. 
A new knowledge dawned in me. I lay motionless, looking up with 
worship in my heart. As suddenly she vanished. I lay far into the 
twilight, and then rose and went home, half bewildered, with a 
sense of heaven about me which settled into the fancy that my mother 
had come to see me. I wondered afterwards that I had not followed 
her; but I never forgot her, and, morning, mid-day, or evening, 
whenever the fit seized me, I would wander away and lie down in 
the hollow, gazing at the spot where the lovely face had arisen, in the 
fancy, hardly in the hope, that my moon might once more arise and 
bless me with her vision. 

Hence I suppose came another habit of mine, that of watching in 
the same hollow, and in the same posture, now for the sun, now for 
the moon, but generally for the sun. You might have taken me for 
a fire-worshipper, so eagerly would I rise, when the desire came 
upon me, so hastily in the clear gray of the morning would I dress 
myself, lest the sun should be up before me, and I fail to catch 
his first lance-like rays dazzling through the forest of grass on 
the edge of my hollow world. Bare-footed I would scud like a 
hare through the dew, heedless of the sweet air of the morn- 
ing, heedless of the few bird-songs about me, heedless even of the 
east, whose saffron might just be burning into gold, as I ran to gain 
the green hollow whence alone I would greet the morning. Arrived 
there, I shot into its shelter, and threw myself panting on the grass, 
to gaze on the spot at which I expected the rising glory to appear. 
Ever when I recall the custom, that one lark is wildly praising over 
my head, for he sees the sun for which I am waiting. He has his 
nest in the hollow beside me. I would sooner have turned my back 
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on the sun than disturbed the home of his high-priest, the lark. 
And now the edge of my horizon begins to burn; the green blades 
glow in their tops; they are melted through with light ; the flashes 
invade my eyes; they gather; they grow, until I hide my face 
in my hands. The sun is up. But on my hands and my knees I 
rush after the retreating shadow, and, like a child at play with its 
nurse, hide in its curtain. Up and up comes the peering sun; he 
will find me; I cannot hide from him; there is in the wide field no 
shelter from his gaze. No matter then. Let him shine into the 
deepest corners of my heart, and shake the cowardice and the mean- 
ness out of it. 

I thus made friends with Nature. I had no great variety even 
in her, but the better did I understand what I had. The next 
summer, I began to hunt for glow-worms, and carry them carefully 
to my hollow, that in the warm, soft, moonless nights they might 
illumine it with a strange light. When I had been very successful, 
I would call my uncle and aunt to see. My aunt tried me by always 
having something to do first. My uncle, on the other hand, would 
lay down his book at once, and follow me submissively. He could 
not generate amusement for me, but he sympathized with what I 
could find for myself. 

«‘Come and see my cows,” I would say to him. 

I well remember the first time I took him to see them. When 
we reached the hollow, he stood for a moment silent. Then he said, 
laying his hand on my shoulder, 

“Very pretty, Willie! But why do you call them cows ?” 

‘*‘ You told me last night,” I answered, ‘‘ that the road the angels 
go across the sky is called the milky way—didn’t you, uncle ?” 

“‘T never told you the angels went that way, my boy.” 

“Oh! didn’t you? I thought you did.” ; 

‘No, I didn’t.” 

“Oh! I remember now: I thought if it was a way, and nobody 
but the angels could go in it, that must be the way the angels did go.” 

“‘ Yes, yes, I see! But what has that todo with the glow-worms ?” 

“Don’t you sce, uncle? If it be the milky way, the stars must 
be the cows. Look at my cows, uncle. Their milk is very pretty 
milk, isn’t it ?” E 

‘“‘ Very pretty, indeed, my dear—rather green.” 

“Then I suppose if you could put it in auntie’s pan, you might 
make another moon of it ?” 

‘‘ That's being silly now,” said my uncle; and I ceased, abashed. 

“* Look, look, uncle!” I exclaimed, a moment after; ‘they don’t 
like being talked about, my cows.” 

For as if a cold gust of wind had passed over them, they all 
dwindled and paled. I thought they were going out. 

- Qh dear, oh dear!” I cried, and began dancing about with 
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dismay. The next instant the glow returned, and the hollow was 
radiant. 

‘© Oh the dear light!” I cried again. ‘ Look at it, uncle! Isn't 
it lovely ?” 

He took me by the hand. His actions were always so much more 
tender than his words! 

‘Do you know who is the light of the world, Willie ?” 

‘* Yes, well enough. I saw him get out of bed this morning.” 

My unele led me home without a word more. But next night he 
began to teach me about the light of the world, and about walking 
in the light. Ido not care to repeat much of what he taught me 
in this kind, for, like my glow-worms, it does not like to be talked 
about. Somehow it loses colour and shine when one talks. 

I have now shown sufficiently how my uncle would seize oppor- 
tunities for beginning things. He thought more of the beginning 
than of any other part of a process. 

‘* All's well that begins well,” he would say. I did not know 
what his smile meant as he said so. 

I sometimes wonder how I managed to get through the days 
without being weary. No one ever thought of giving me toys. I 
had a turn for using my hands ; but I was too young to be trusted 
with a knife. I had never seen a kite, except far away in the sky: I 
took it for a bird. There were no rushes to make water-wheels of, 
and no brooks to sct them turning in. I had neither top nor 
marbles. I had no dog to play with. And yet I do not remember 
once feeling weary. I knew all the creatures that went creeping 
about in the grass, and although I did not know the proper name 
for one of them, I had names of my own for them all, and was so 
familiar with their looks and their habits, that I am confident I 
could in some degree interpret some of the people I met afterwards 
by their resemblances to these insects. I have a man in my mind 
now who has exactly the head and face, if face it can be called, 
of an ant. It is not a head, but a helmet. I knew all the butterflies 
—they were mostly small ones, but of lovely varieties. A stray 
dragon-fly would now and then delight me; and there were hunting- 
spiders and wood-lice, and queerer creatures of which I do not yet 
know the names. Then there were grasshoppers, which for some 
time I took to be made of green leaves, and I thought they grew 
like fruit on the trees till they were ripe, when they jumped down, 
and jumped for ever after. Another child might have caught and 
caged them ; for me, I followed them about, and watched their ways. 

In the winter, things had not hitherto gone quite so well with 
me. Then I had been a good deal dependent upon Nannie and 
her stories, which were neither very varied nor very well told. 
But now that I had begun to read, things went better. To be 
sure, there were not in my uncle’s library many books such as 
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children have now-a-days; but there were old histories, and some 
voyages and travels, and in them I revelled. I am perplexed some- 
times when I look into one of these books—for I have them all about 
me now—to find how dry they are. The shine seems to have gone 
out of them. Or is it that the shine has gone out of the eyes 
that used to read them? If so, it will come again some day. I do 
not find that the shine has gone out of a beetle’s back; and I can 
read The Pilgrim’s Progress still. 


CHAPTER VI. 
I COBBLE. 


Aut this has led me, after a roundabout fashion, to what became for 
some time the chief delight of my winters—an employment, more- 
over, which I have taken up afresh at odd times during my life. 
It came about thus. My uncle had made me a present of an old 
book with pictures in it. It was called The Preceptor—one of 
Dodsley’s publications. There were wonderful folding plates of all 
sorts in it. Those which represented animals were of course my 
favourites. But these especially were in a very dilapidated condition, 
for there had been children before me somewhere ; and I proceeded, 
at my uncle’s suggestion, to try to mend them by pasting them on 
another piece of paper. I made bad work of it at first, and was so 
dissatisfied with the results, that I set myself in earnest to find out 
by what laws of paste and paper success might be secured. Before the 
winter was over, my uncle found me grown so skilful in this manipula- 
tion of broken leaves—for as yet I had not ventured further in any of 
the branches of repeir—that he gave me plenty of little jobs of the 
sort, for amongst his books there were many old ones. This was a 
source of great pleasure. Before the following winter was over, I came 
to try my hand at repairing bindings, and my uncle was again so much 
pleased with my success, that one day he brought me from the county 
town some sheets of parchment with which to attempt the fortifica- 
tion of certain vellum-bound volumes which were considerably the 
worse forage and use. I well remember how troublesome the parch- 
ment was for a long time; but at last I conquered it, and succeeded 
very fairly in my endeavours to restore to tidiness the garments of 
ancient thought. 

But there was another consequence of this pursuit which may be 
considered of weight in my history. This was the discovery of a 
copy of the Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia—much in want of 
skilful patching, from the title-page, with its boar smelling at the 
rose-bush, to the graduated lines and the Finis. This book I read 
through from boar to finis—no small undertaking, and partly, no 
doubt, under its influences, I became about this time conscious of a 
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desire after honour, as yet a notion of the vaguest. I hardly know how 
Tescaped the taking for granted that there were yet knights riding 
about on war-horses, with couched lances and fierce spurs, every- 
where, as in days of old. They might have been roaming the world 
in all directions, without my seeing one of them. But somehow] 
did not fall into the mistake. Only with the thought of my future 
career, when I should be a man and go out into the world, came 
always the thought of the sword which hung on the wall. A long- 
ing to handle it began to possess me, and my old dream returned. 
I dared not, however, say a word to my uncle on the subject. I felt 
certain that he would slight the desire, and perhaps tell me I should 
hurt myself with the weapon; and one whose heart glowed at the 
story of the battle between him on the white horse with carnation 
mane and tail, in his armour of blue radiated with gold, and him on 
the black-spotted brown, in his dusky armour of despair, could not 
expose himself to such an indignity. 
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TRIAL BY JURY. 


Triat by Jury has existed for so many centuries in England, with 
the universal approval of the nation, that it will seem to some little 
short of sacrilege to doubt its usefulness. But Englishmen have 
learnt by a long, and sometimes bitter experience, that there is true 
wisdom in submitting all their institutions, from time to time, to the 
test of criticism. It is in reliance on the spirit begotten by this 
experience, that we ask the attention of our readers to some reasons 
which have forced us to believe that it would be a gain to the cause 
of justice, if juries were abolished. 

It may help to guide the reader to a just decision on the respective 
merits of trial by jury and trial by judges, if, before submitting to 
him the reasons which have led us to this conclusion, we consider 
what would be the requirements of an ideal system of trial. 

The first of these, we conceive, would be that the court should be 
strictly impartial. 

Next, we should expect to find the highest intelligence in its mem- 
bers ; and that intelligence trained to the special work on which they 
were to be engaged. 

Thirdly, there should be the utmost simplicity in the processes, so 
that the work should be got through as quickly as possible. 

Fourthly (and this is a corollary of the last: rule), the expense of 
trials should be reduced as far as may be. 

Fifthly, the judgments should proceed on some intelligible prin- 
ciple, and so be uniform: i.e., we should aim at a minimum of un- 
certainty ; whereby the amount of litigation would be considerably 
lessened. 

Lastly, the members composing the court ought to be responsible 
for their judgments to some regular authority. 

In all these points trial by jury offends: in all of them trial by 
judges, though we cannot pretend that it would attain the ideal, 
would yet be a sensible improvement. 

Before proceeding to examine the defects of the jury system, we 
may remark that we should wish all cases to be tried by two judges 
at least. In this way four judges would be required for each circuit 
at the assizes; viz., two for the Crown side, and two for the civil. 
To this it will, of course, be objected, that a difficulty would arise in 
a case where the judges took opposite views. In such an event the 
judges who have heard the case might delay judgment till they could 
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confer with their brethren of the other court, and lay the evidence 
before them. Should these also differ, the case might be made a 
remanet, as is now done where a jury cannot agree upon a verdict, 
Such cases would probably not occur so often as might be anticipated. 
On this point it is worth while to hear what the late Lord Brougham 
says in answer to the same objection, urged against the number 
constituting the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. ‘The 
possible equality of votes is found, in practice, to create little 
mischief. In the Privy Council, where four has always been the 
number since I new-modelled it in 1833, only one case has occurred 
of an equal division and the consequent necessity of a rehearing.” * 
The case would be argued, as now, by counsel, so that the contending 
parties would still have the benefit of every tittle of law and evidence 
that could be adduced in their favour. Of course the impassioned 
appeals which are now often made to the jury would be useless 
against the practised impartiality of the judges. But this would in 
itself be a gain; for we should thus secure that causes should be 
decided on their own merits, and not depend on the eloquence or 
ingenuity of the counsel. From the judgments thus given there 
should lie an appeal to a superior court. It is, of course, desirable 
that, in all cases of doubt, there should be some means of reviewing 
the opinion come to on the first hearing of the case ; and further, as 
Lord Brougham points out, “ ihe knowledge that their judgments are 
liable to review operates to stimulate the diligence, and to keep pure 
the decisions of the subordinate courts, and the superintendence of 
the appellate court keeps the administration of the law and tts inter- 
pretation uniform.”+ But the decision of that court should, in all 
ceases, be final. It is insufferable that there should be a possibility of 
dragging a cause from court to court, as is now sometimes done. It 
is wasting the precious time of our courts to hear again the already 
twice-heard evidence ; and it is unjust to a successful suitor that he 
should be a third time put to the trouble and expense of defending an 
action, when one court has given its judgment, and that judgment 
has afterwards been carefully reviewed by another competent tribunal. 

Whether the services of the grand jury should be retained, admits 
perhaps of some doubt. It needs not so much, however, that this 
question should be decided, as that of the petty jury; for it is not in 
their power to do so much mischief. But on the whole it seems that 
they might well be dispensed with. It is true that more responsi- 
bility would then be thrown on the individual magistrates, but they 
are, for the most part, and always might be, men of sense, education, 
and experience, and ought to be able to decide whether there is prima 
facie evidence sufficient to warrant further proceedings against those 
brought before them. On the other hand, it must be confessed that 


* “ British Constitution,” ch. xix. § 2.2. The edition quoted is that of 1861. 
+ Ibid., ch. xix. § 2. 10. 
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there is some force in an argument urged by Mr. Forsyth. ‘ The 
committals by each magistrate,” he says, ‘‘ are exposed to the scru- 
tiny of his neighbours, and a useful lesson is taught to each when 
bills are thrown out, because the evidence is too slight and unsatis- 
factory to raise any presumption of guilt in the accused. For it is 
no light matter to incarcerate a man on a charge of felony for months 
previous to his trial, which, in many cases, must lead to the ruin of 
his prospects, and then find that the case of suspicion is deemed so 
weak by the grand jury that, when they assemble, they pronounce 
him entitled to an immediate discharge.’”’** A case occurred some 
time ago, in which a grand jury, who intended to ignore a bill, acci- 
dentally returned a true bill, and the accused was subsequently found 
guilty by the petty jury on very conclusive evidence ; a case of this 
sort raises a grave suspicion that bills are more carelessly dealt with 
by grand juries than is generally supposed. In London, at any rate, 
where there are trained stipendiary magistrates, it is pretty generally 
admitted that the grand jury is useless. But putting aside the 
question of the grand jury, we will proceed to point out the defects 
which we find in the petty jury, and how they would be remedied by 
the judges performing the duties of the jury, as well as those which 
at present fall within their province. And we will base our examina- 
tion upon the principles above laid down. 

The first requirement for a court we maintained to be impartiality. 
But here the champions of the present system will, probably, mect 
us at once, saying, that on this ground, at least, there is no room for 
complaint ; for they claim impartiality as one of the chief merits of 
jury trial. If this were indeed the case, this advantage might be 
allowed to outweigh a host of defects: if the system we advocate 
seemed likely to take it from us, far would it be from us to advance 
its claims. But is this the case? Is not rather the contrary pro- 
bable @ priori? If we look at the history of jury trial, we find that 
juries were originally only witnesses to facts; they are the legitimate 
descendants of the legally appointed witnesses, by whose evidence 
suits were decided, in the Saxon and early Norman times. Speak- 
ing of the proceedings in a suit in the reign of Henry II., Mr. 
Forsyth tells us that, after certain: preliminaries, ‘‘a writ was 
addressed to the sheriff commanding him to summon four knights 
of the neighbourhood where the disputed property lay, who were, 
after being duly sworn, to choose twelve lawful knights, who were 
most cognisant of the facts (qui melius veritatem sciant), and who 
were upon their oaths to determine which of the litigant parties was 
entitled to the land.’’| Accordingly on this principle juries were 
formerly required to be chosen from the neighbourhood of the place 
where the action arose, a principle which we find stated as late as 
the time of Charles II. In a case tried in that reign, the defendant 

* “History of Trial by Jury,” p. 222. ¢ Ibid., p. 126. 
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objected to a juror on the ground that he was on terms of intimate 
friendship with the plaintiff, to which the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas (Sir Francis North) replied, ‘‘Do you challenge a 
juryman because he is supposed to know something cf the matter? 
For that reason the juries are called from the neighbourhood, because 
they should not be wholly strangers to the facts.”** To this day the 
jurors are required to be ‘good and lawful men from the body of 
the county.” Yet it is assumed that the effect designedly produced 
in former days will not be produced in these days by like means. 
The system is, however, still eminently calculated to foster prejudice. 
An action arises in an assize town; the question is talked over by 
all the neighbours ; they have ‘‘ the most full and particular accounts ” 
‘from the parties or their friends, and then they go into court to give 
their verdict-upon the matter. How can they help being prejudiced ? 
But whether or not, upon @ priori ground, juries may be expected to 
show favour, that they often do so is beyond question. Will any 
say, “This surely cannot be; for are not the jury bound by their 
oaths ‘a true verdict to give according to the evidence?’” Let him 
hear the staunchest champion of jury trial. Mr. Forsyth, when 
speaking of the difficulty, or rather danger, of exacting a unanimous 
verdict, says of the man who differs from the rest of his fellow-jurors, 
‘*He cannot devolve this responsibility upon another, by adopting 
without agreeing in the verdict of that other; and, so long as he 
thinks differently, he is bound, whatever be the consequence, to 
adhere to his own opinion. That this is not the common practice may 
be admitted.”+ That is to say, jurors do not, as a rule, feel an oath 
to be so binding as to compel them to prefer the truth to all personal 
considerations. In the next page, Mr. Forsyth quotes as follows 
from the Commissioners of 1830 upon the Common Law Courts, 
«¢ None can have been much conversant with courts of justice without 
having frequently heard the remark (where the verdict has been very 
long in suspense) ‘ that one or other of the contending parties has a 
friend upon the jury.’”""~} Now what does this mean, but that this 
friend has carried into court a ready-made verdict, which not the 
sanctity of his oath, nor any other consideration shall make him 
alter? We shall have to speak, in the course of this paper, of the 
startling verdicts which sometimes result from the want of intelli- 
gence in jurors. We fear that we cannot assign all such verdicts to 
the same cause. The story of the Irish jury, who found their 
prisoner ‘‘ Not guilty,” but warned him ‘ Not to do it again,” is 
probably apocryphal, and is generally told as a sort of extravagant 
satire on Irish character. Yet, even if true, we can find a parallel 
to it in the case of Hill v. Finney, tried some time ago by an English 
jury; the case excited considerable comment at the time, on other 
* 7 State Trials, 267, quoted by Mr. Forsyth, p. 163. 
t “ History of Trial by Jury,” p. 250. } Ibid., p. 251. 
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grounds besides the singularity of the verdict, and is probably in the 
memory of some of our readers. ‘The jury found a verdict for the 
defendant, and were then proceeding to assess damages when they 
were interrupted by the judge. By this measure they clearly showed 
that they knew that justice required a verdict for the defendant, and 
as clearly showed that their sympathies were at variance with their, 
sense of justice, and they were determined that the former should 
carry the day. They retired to reconsider their verdict, and, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of the judge on their unseemly 
behaviour, brought in a verdict for the plaintiff. 

Now it cannot be supposed that there would be the same danger 
of partiality being shown by a judge ; the cases would be one in a 
thousand where he would know any of the parties concerned, or 
have any personal interest at stake. Of course if it were known 
that a judge had any interest in a particular case, it would be right 
that one of the other judges should take his place. A judge, it is 
true, might be liable to commit an error of judgment, and for this 
reason we have proposed that each judge should have the assistance 
of one of his brethren on the bench in every case. Or, again, a 
judge might suffer his mind to be prejudiced in the course of the 
trial. But what is the balance of probability on this point? We 
know that ignorance begets prejudice, and that a mass of men is 
more prone to it than an individual ; there is a certainty of numbers 
in ajury, and, at least, a much greater probability of ignorance in 
jurymen than in judges ; the inference is obvious. 

We have lately had an instance of the conduct of “ single-handed ” 
judges, under most trying cireumstances. There have been various 
opinions about the wisdom and efficacy of the laws for the punish- 
ment of bribery at elections ; but there has been only one opinion of 
the manner in which the judges have dealt with the election petitions. 
Though they have heen in the midst of all the excitement inseparable 
from parliamentary elections, it has in no single instance been 
whispered that they have been swayed by their party feelings. What 
is the chance that this would have been the case had the trials been 
in the hands of juries ? 

The question of impartiality, however, suggests one class of cases, 
in which it might, perhaps, be wise to retain juries. It is conceivable 
that, in what are known as “ political trials,” the mind of a judge 
might be unconsciously biassed by a sense of gratitude to the Govern- 
ment which has promoted him to honour; or else (and of this there 
is far greater danger) in the heat of political strife, people might 
think, or it might suit the purposes of factious and disloyal men to 
assert, that justice had not been done between the sovereign and the 
subject. For instance, we have no doubt that many would have said 
that the leaders in the Fenian disturbances had been sacrificed to the 
fears of a tyrannical Government, or some such trash, and would 
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have made political capital out of the circumstances, if the trials had 
taken place before judges unassisted by juries. Therefore, in such 
trials, it might be desirable to retain the services of the jury; not, 
however, because it would be reasonable, but because it might be 
necessary. 

A further objection to the present constitution of the Court lies in 
the ignorance of the class from which, for the most part, our jurors 
are drawn. We fancy that the first feeling of any prisoner, or de- 
fendant, upon coming into court, must be one of despair, to think that 
he is in the hands of the twelve “ intelligent gentlemen” whom he 
sees in the jury-box. They are often ignorant of the very first 
principles of equity, and incapable of drawing the most obvious 
inference from the premises laid before them. Let us illustrate this 
point. Some time ago, at the assizes at Chelmsford, a young man 
was tried on one of the most serious charges known to the English 
law. The case for the prosecution was very weak, and when it was 
concluded ‘the learned judge ” (the late Mr. Justice Crompton) “said 
to the jury, very expressively, ‘That is the whole of the case, gentle- 
men. Do you wish to hear counsel address you? It is a very serious 
charge, and should be proved clearly.’ The jury consulted, and 
said they should prefer to hear counsel. They then consulted together 
again, and said, ‘they did not think it necessary to hear counsel, as 
they thought it sufficient.’ 

‘‘ The learned judge :—‘ That is, I suppose, you think it sufficiently 
appears that you ought to acquit the prisoner? Of course, if you 
meant that you were disposed, as the case stands, to find against 
the prisoner, you would be bound to hear his counsel. I pre- 
sume, therefore, that you mean that you think the case far too 
weak to warrant a conviction, especially on such a charge as this, 
which is the most serious charge known to the law except that of 
murder. I suppose you mean that the evidence is not sufficient to 
convict.’ 

‘‘ The foreman :—‘ Quite the contrary, my lord ; we think it quite 
sufficient.’ ”’ 

We are not astonished at reading that ‘‘ this intimation seemed to 
take every one in court by surprise.” * 

The case, if it was weak before the defence, was still weaker after 
it; yet the jury insisted on finding the prisoner guilty, and the judge 
was reluctantly compelled to pass a sentence of five years’ penal 
servitude. It is monstrous that the reputation of any man should be at 
the mercy of men, who, to say nothing of justice, had not a grain even 
of that common sense, of which the defenders of the present system 
seem to claim a monopoly for the British juryman. There is surely 
something inconsistent in collecting twelve men, almost at haphazard, 
of whom the greater part are often men on whose judgment we should 

* The Times, July 20, 1865. 
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not rely in the most trivial matter of every-day life, and asking a 
verdict from them on questions of the most serious import. To dis- 
criminate evidence requires powerful and highly-trained intellects. 

In accordance with our third canon we demand that our system 
should be as simple as possible ; the present system is as cumbrous 
as possible. Let us look at the various stages through which a case 
passes, after it has left the grand jury. A jury is sworn to try the 
issue; the evidence is laid before them, and they are addressed by 
counsel; and the ‘‘ case” is then ended. But the jury cannot yet 
retire to consider their verdict; the judge must first give them an 
elaborate summary of the evidence, separating the questions of law | 
from those of fact, and pointing out the bearing of the law on the 
facts. Then, if they cannot agree at once upon their verdict they 
retire, and are confined by themselves, deprived of all the ordinary 
comforts of life, until such time as they are agreed. Now, by the 
abolition of juries. trials would be made much more simple and 
speedy ; the judge’s summary would no longer be necessary, and 
counsel would have no temptation to lengthen out their addresses ; 
we have often heard it stated that juries like to be addressed at great 
length. 

By requiring that all the jurors should agree in the verdict, ques- 
tions of the greatest importance and nicest subtilty are frequently 
solved by recourse to a sort of torture ; in fact, they are reduced to a 
trial of physical endurance,—the juror with the strongest constitution 
carrying the day. The inconvenience to which such a system may 
lead was strikingly shown in the case of Charlotte Winsor. The 
judgment delivered in that case has slightly improved matters, as a 
judge will now generally discharge a jury, on being assured that there 
is no reasonable hope of their being able to agree. But, even now, 
they are often kept in durance for several hours, and the result is, in 
many cases, 2 compromise,—a thing which must shock all who really 
desire justice to be done. Nor, while considering this point, ought 
we to leave out of the account the hardship inflicted on the jurors, in 
taking them from their ordinary work. It is no light thing to take a 
tradesman or man of business from his professional work, even for a 
day or two; and when a trial is protracted to such a length, as the 
great convent case of Saurin r. Starr and Kennedy, the jury have 
good reason to complain bitterly of their loss of time. And it 
is idle to urge, as some do, that the knowledge a man gains by 
so attending, makes up to him for his loss of time. Where is the 
gain to him, when he sits to hear a ruffian tried for garotting or 
murder ? 

That unanimity should be essential to a verdict, is a condition now 
condemned by some of the best authorities. First, let us quote Mr. 
Forsyth, who upholds every other part of the jury system very 
strenuously. ‘* How seldom,” he remarks very forcibly, ‘‘ do we 
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find, in the casual intercourse of life, that the first twelve men that 
we meet take the same view of a disputed fact ; and yet this is the 
condition which is exacted from that number of persons who meet 
together for the first time in a jury-box.” * And, again, after con. 
sidering the question more fully, he sums up thus: ‘ Since then the 
chances against real unanimity are great, and the temptation to 
apparent unanimity is strong, ought a rule to be maintained, the ten- 
deney of which is to bring about such a result? I think not.’ }+ 
And he confirms this opinion by an appeal to the Commissioners of 
1830. They say, ‘“ It is essential to the validity of a verdict, that 
a jury should be unanimous ; and regularly they are not allowed to 
be discharged (unless by the consent of the parties) until such unani- 
mous verdict has been returned. Jt is dijiicult to defend the justice or 
wisdom of the latter principle.’ The Commissioners accordingly sug- 
gested that, at the end of twelve hours, the verdict of nine should 
be taken; and, in case of nine not agreeing, the cause should be 
made a remanet. And we should gladly welcome, as an instalment 
of the desired reform, that effect should be given to the verdict of 
the majority of a jury. 

But, though Mr. Forsyth admits the force of the reasoning of the 
Commissioners, he does not think it advisable to alter the rule so far 
as criminal cases are concerned. His reasons for holding that view 
will best be given in his own words. ‘ Considerations,”’ he says, 
‘* must here be placed in the opposite scale, which have no place 
when the decision of civil suits is alone in question. To allow a ver- 
dict of ‘ guilty’ to be pronounced by a majority, implies that there 
is a dissentient minority, that a certain number of the jurors are not 
satisfied that the charge against the prisoner is proved, or perhaps 
are entirely satisfied that he is innocent. And how it must paralyse 
the arm of Justice, when, from the very tribunal appointed by law to 
try the accused, a voice is heard telling her not to strike! Consider- 
ing the state of public feeling with respect to capital punishments, 
would it ever be possible, in such a case, to carry into execution the 
sentence of death ?” 

But do not these remarks, so far as they are true, apply equally to 
civil cases ? If the verdict of a majority is satisfactory in civil cases, 
we see nothing in the above arguments to show that it would not be 
so in criminal cases. Although, theoretically, in civil cases, ‘“ the 
arm of Justice does not strike,” i.e., no punishment is inflicted, prac- 
tically, in many cases, there is punishment. But, probably, it would 
be urged, ‘‘ that the sentence in criminal cases is irrevocable ; when 
a man has been put to death, you can make him no reparation, if you 
find that you are mistaken.” And this is true, and is to our minds 
the strongest argument which is ever put forward by those who 
advocate the abolition of capital sentences. But civil actions may 

* “History of Trial by Jury,” p. 247. t Ibid., p. 250. 
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involve issues as momentous as any criminal charge. They may 
involve a man’s honour, which is more precious to him than his life. 
The man who leaves the Court with his character ruined, and his 
hopes blasted, often suffers more than he would if he were committed 
to a prison, where, at least, he might hide his shame. He cannot 
live again in happiness the years he has spent in misery. It is a 
mockery to speak of making him reparation. If, then, we are to 
argue from the importance or immutability of a verdict in a criminal 
case, in favour of requiring the verdict to be unanimous, we must do 
so equally in civil actions. 

Questions of law may be raised on a trial, touching the prisoner 
quite as nearly as any questions of fact. And we do not think that 
there is ever any dissatisfaction with the decisions of the judges, 
although they are often only the opinions of a majority ; yet here the 
dissent of the minority introduces exactly the same element of un- 
certainty that it does into the verdict of a jury. And, so long as trial 
by jury exists, we believe that no more dissatisfaction would be felt 
at the verdict of a majority, then is now felt at the decision of the 
majority of the bench on a point of law. Accordingly, we feel that 
the difficulty which Mr. Forsyth anticipates in carrying out capital 
sentences, would not, in fact, be encountered. He, however, assuming 
this difficulty, supposes that where the verdict of a majority only 
could be obtained, a secondary punishment would be inflicted. We 
certainly agree with him that ‘if doubt so far prevails, as to induce 
a mitigation of the punishment, there ought to be no punishment at 
all.” We should deplore, quite as much as he does, such a course as 
this: it were better to retain jury trial, with all its faults. But, 
indeed, as long as we require unanimity, we are hemmed in on all 
sides with dilemmas. For one of two things must happen whenever 
part of a jury conscientiously differs from the rest. Either they must 
be discharged, which cannot but be unsatisfactory to all persons 
concerned ; or one of the two parties must give way to the other, in 
violence of their oath. Then, besides the violence done to their 
consciences, by their own act effect is given practically to the view 
either of the majority or of the minority. The latter of these results 
is, as Mr. Forsyth observes, ‘‘ contrary to every rule of principle and 
reason ;” the former is what we wish to effect by an alteration of the 
law. 

In respect of uniformity, it is scarcely necessary to point out that 
each judge, at any rate (if not the whole collective body), might 
reasonably be expected to form all his judgments according to the 
same canons of evidence, which would result in greater uniformity 
than can be looked for from the verdicts of various juries. 

Finally, we would insist upon the last of the principles laid down 
as the basis for argument. It is often advanced that the irresponsi- 
bility of juries affords a great guarantee for the genuineness of their 
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verdicts. To us, on the contrary, this seems a very serious defect, 
It enables the jury to indulge their prejudices (where any such exist) 
without fear of the consequences, and encourages carelessness and 
the disposition to compromise. A judge would feel the effects of 
public opinion; he would know that his reputation was at stake, 
But a jury has no reputation to stake; with their verdict their 
existence ceases, and they do not feel the weight of any censure that 
may be passed upon their partiality or folly. Their great object is to 
get over their duties—or rather, to speak from their point of view, 
their labours—as soon as possible. On such evils as these a sense of 
responsibility would act as a very powerful check. 

Having now considered the chief evils of trial by jury, we wish to 
anticipate, in the first place, one or two objections which will probably 
be urged against trial by judges ; and, in the second place, some of 
the arguments which may perhaps be advanced in favour of retaining 
the present system. 

We have adverted to the proneness of juries to partiality; it will 
perhaps be retorted, that at any rate direct bribery is impossible in 
the case of juries, by reason both of their numbers, and of the un- 
certainty as to who will compose them; whereas the prisoners or 
suitors will be able, at least, to tempt the judges. Practically, we 
believe that this danger will not exist. The members of the bar are 
honourable men; and our judges are well paid; it would, therefore, 
be generally known that they were proof against temptation. And 
even where rapacity might tempt them and honour not withhold them, 
the risk of detection, and the certainty of the disgrace and loss that 
would follow, would, we think, be a sufficient safeguard. Moreover, 
it would be necessary (assuming the plan proposed in this article to 
be carried out) to bribe two in every case, in order to secure a 
judgment. : 

It is often urged, against any proposal to increase the number of 
the bench, that to do so would give a sense of divided responsibility, 
and so induce carelessness. Those who use this argument must, of 
course, be prepared to admit the force of our last objection to trial by 
jury. But, to destroy all chance of partiality, prejudice, or careless- 
ness, it would be desirable that one of the judges should always 
explain the grounds on which the judgment rests. And, as a last 
resource, there would be ample security afforded by the present 
machinery for procuring the removal of a judge from the bench— 
viz., a petition to that effect, addressed by both Houses of Parliament 
to the sovereign. 

Thus we should have ample security against malpractices on the 
part of the judges from any mean or sordid motives. They must also 
be protected from the nobler temptations of ambition. Some rules, 
admirably calculated to attain this object, have been laid down by 
Lord Brougham, which ought to find a place in any scheme for 
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remedying the abuses of the present system. The chief of them are 
these :— 

1. “The judges ought to hold their office for life, only removeable 
for misconduct, proved to the satisfaction of some competent 
tribunal. 

2. “They ought to be incapable of receiving any other promotion 
from the Government, so that they may not be subservient to the 
Court, and may be free from the influences of political strife. 

3. **To compensate for their having no chance of further promo- 
tion, they ought not only to enjoy a very exalted rank in the com- 
munity, but ought also to receive a most ample remuneration. 

4. “No patronage whatever ought to be vested in any of the 
judges.” * 

We have heard it objected, too, that, owing to the increase which 
would be needed in the number of the judges, there would be 
difficulty in finding men qualified for the post. This, too, we believe 
to be only an imaginary difficulty. Notwithstanding the unpre- 
cedented promotion which has been enjoyed by the bar within the 
last few years, we could yet name many men still practising who 
would be ornaments to the bench. And undoubtedly there would be 
one great advantage from an increase to the number of our judges : 
there would no longer be those accumulations of arrears with which 
our courts are at present so frequently encumbered. 

Another answer which is made to every proposal to invest the 
judges with full powers is, that the habit of mind engendered by 
pleading is unfavourable to the formation of judicial decisions; that 
it begets subtilty rather than soundness. But, if this objection 
be true, it applies to decisions on points of law quite as fully as to 
decisions on questions of fact; but we are not aware that it is 
ever alleged against decisions on the law. And further, it is not 
to be supposed that this subtilty, if it existed, would display itself in 
the same direction in both the judges, who would sit together. But, 
indeed, from the specimens we have had in the election petition 
trials, we see no reason to be alarmed on this ground. The judges 
have shown as much of common sense as of critical acumen. 

So much for trial by judges. To return to trial by jury. We are 
often met by the argument, that the antiquity of trial by jury raises 
a presumption in its favour. And there is this much of truth in the 
argument; the antiquity of the institution raises a presumption that 
it has met with the approbation of men of intelligence for a long 
period, and thus throws a heavy burden of proof on its assailants. 
And this burden we have striven to raise. We may, however, 
remark that this argument is a weapon which may be used equally 
by either side; for if, on the one hand, long continuance tends to 
show that an institution must have had much good in it at the outset 

* “British Constitution,” pp. 314 seg. 
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to win men’s admiration, it is, onthe other hand, open to objectors to 
point out, that that long continuance is in itself proof that the insti- 
tution must have had its origin in a state of society very different 
from the present, and that it is, therefore, the less likely to be suited 
to the wants of the present age. An institution adapted to the wants 
of a primitive society must make a progress commensurate with that 
of society itself, in order to justify its preservation. But trial by 
jury has for many centuries made no progress, and, in fact, does not 
admit of much modification. In the times which gave birth to trial by 
jury there were no great and intricate commercial interests to be pro- 
tected; social relations were much simpler than they are now; the 
laws were fewer, and less abstruse, and the questions of fact tried 
were simpler, as they chiefly related to broad acts of tyranny and 
injustice ; there was no powerful middle class to stand between the 
~ nobles and the peasantry ; the clergy enjoyed a monopoly of educa- 
tion, but they would probably have used the power which would 
have been given to them, by making them judges,.and leaving them 
without juries, tyrannically; the science of reasoning and weighing 
evidence was unknown; above all, there was no press. To sucha 
society the rude expedient of trial by jury was not unsuited. 

Again, there are some who admit the failure of trial by jury as a 
judicial institution, but who yet defend it on the ground of its political 
usefulness, which they think a sufficient compensation for its other 
defects. They say (in effect) to the litigants, ‘* We cannot promise 
you justice: that is but a secondary object of our system ; yet think 
of the benefit conferred on your fellow-countrymen, to whom this is 
as an education—and be happy.” As a consolation to the suitors we 
conceive this to be indifferent. We can imagine some well-read 
tiger, who calls to mind the old argument, which the moralists draw 
from the structure of his leg, as to the adaptation of means to ends 
in the economy of Nature, addressing his writhing victim in a some- 
what similar strain: ‘‘I know that you are not very comfortable, but 
you may well console yourself with the reflection that thousands, by 
noting how exquisitely my paw is adapted to inflict this torture, can 
learn how perfect is the economy of Nature.” As an argument in 
favour of trial by jury we hold it to be most mischievous. If trial 
by jury is the best machinery which can be devised for securing 
justice, by all means let it be preserved ; and if any collateral advan- 
tages flow from it, we may well be thankful: but we protest against 
advancing the collateral advantages as a reason for establishing or 
maintaining institutions which do not fulfil their main end, when 
better institutions can be had. We cannot express ourselves in words 
more forcible than those of Lord Brougham: he advances it as ‘‘a 
manifestly true position’’ that the: object of a final judicature is 
to try causes as expeditiously as possible; that is to say, with as 
little cost as possible, either in money or vexation, to the parties, and 
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as little cost to the State, and as little delay and suffering to the 
parties, as is consistent with the complete examination of each cause, 
and the doing full justice.” * It is a truth which was plainly stated 
by Aristotle two thousand years ago ;t and so obvious does it seem 
to us, that we should deem it an insult to our readers to dwell upon 
it, were it not that many, and among them men of note, defend the 
jury system on grounds different from, nay, opposed to this. For 
instance, M. de Tocqueville is an ardent admirer of trial by jury ; 
not, however, because it fulfils the main object for which it is sup- 
posed to exist, for he admits that ‘if it entered into his present 
purpose to inquire how far trial by jury (more especially in civil cases) 
contributes to en$ure the best administration of justice, its utility 
might be contested.” { He even goes further; he says, ‘To look 
upon a jury as a mere judicial institution is to confine our attention to a 
very narrow view of it. . . . The jury is above all a political insti- 
tution.” § Again, speaking of trial by jury in France, he says, “ If 
the question arise as to the proper qualification of jurors, it is con- 
fined to a discussion of the intelligence and knowledge of the citizens 
who may be returned, as if it was merely a judicial institution. 
This appears to me to be the least part of it.” || 

We must not omit to notice also a defence by Earl Russell (who, 
however, defends it also on its merits as a judicial institution), on 
the ground of the benefits conferred by juries in bringing about 
amendments of our laws. His argument is, in brief, this: ‘*‘ Where 
a law has worked unjustly, the persistent refusal of juries to convict, 
after clear proof, has often led to the repeal of the obnoxious law.” 
This we cannot but consider a most strange and pernicious argument. 
An institution is praised—for discharging its own functions well ?— 
by no means ; but for refusing to perform them, in order that it may 
usurp the functions of another institution. The remark has become 
quite trite, but it cannot be insisted on too often, that nothing is so 
deterrent in punishment as certainty; but if it once becomes a 
recognised principle that those whose duty it is to assist in carrying 
out the law are to decide upon the merits of the law and mould 
their judgments accordingly, it will open the door to endless appeals 
to the feelings of the tribunal of a most improper character. It is 
better that a bad law should be enforced, than that any law should 
be ignored. Such a course is calculated to bring all law into con- 
tempt. And furthermore, nothing is so likely to lead to the repeal 
of a harsh law as bringing the public face to face with its conse- 
quences frequently. It may be fairly considered to be one of the 
duties of those who have to put the laws in execution to point out 


* “ British Constitution,” xix. § 2. 

t rédog rote dixaZopévotc 7b Cixatoy Kai td Géikov. Rhet., I. 1. (Tauchn. ed.) 
t “Democracy in America,” vol. ii. p. 189 (English translation). 

§ Ibid., p. 192. || Ibid., p. 194. 
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to the legislature any defects in the laws. But there is a proper 
way of doing this, namely, by officially notifying the defects to the 
proper persons to remedy them; and we need hardly point out 
that the opinion of the judges on such subjects would carry quite as 
much weight as that of jurors. 

These are some of the counter-pleas, which we see are likely to be 
put forward against us. Others there may be, perhaps, and more 
serious, which we do not see at present. If so, we shall be quite 
ready to reconsider our verdict ; but, at present, we look on a jury as 
a useless incumbrance. A jury may be viewed in two different lights: 
either as assistants of the judge, or as a check upon him. When first 
instituted they were both. We have endeavoured to show that a 
judge would better discharge his duties without such assistance as a 
jury renders ; from this point of view, therefore, they are at best but 
an incumbrance ; as a check, they are useless; for, in these days, we 
have another, and far more efficient check in the public press. 

Lastly, it may be that some will exclaim that ours is a wild 
generalisation, founded on a few isolated particular instances; that 
we have not given sufficient evidence to support our case. We have 
purposely confined ourselves to the smallest number of instances that 
would illustrate our views that we might not extend this article un- 
necessarily ; but the views here propounded rest upon a careful 
attention to the trials reported in the daily papers for a considerable 
period. 

Before leaving the subject we would guard ourselves against the 
suspicion of not being alive to the benefits which have been gained 
by trial by jury. Kings are at times despotic, and judges servile. 
Such times have been in the history of our own country, and then the 
services of juries were, indeed, invaluable. But, even if there were 
dangers from these sources, the press, as we have urged, would afford 
us a far greater security than trial by jury. But these times will 
never return. Evil days may be in store for England, but the danger 
is of a different kind. Our children may one day see their country 
ruled by a lawless mob, but never again by a despot. 

A.J. M. 





A SONG OF AUTUMN, LOVE, AND ROSES. 


— >-— 


I. 


THE dew is on thy roses, love, 
They breathe their fragrance sweet 

On all around, and on the ground 
Strew petals at my feet ! 

The Summer fast has faded, love, 
"Tis Autumn’s early morn, 

With russet leaves and barley sheaves 
And laughter-shaken corn ! 


Il. 


Thy cheeks are as thy roses, love, 
But many times more fair, 
As Summer night thine eye’s dark light, 
Like golden grain thy hair ! 
Then come to yonder casement, love, 
All netted o’er with vine 
The flowers sigh for thy passing by, 
And my spirit sighs for thine ! 
R. E. W. 





THE FISHERMAN OF AUGE. 


—-e-— 


CHAPTER IX. 
MIMI. 


Mnn Fayet was sitting in her brother's cottage at Auge—the black 
tulle veil she had been sprigging so deftly lay in her lap, her hands 
were idle, and her eyes were looking, not at her work, but were 
bent on the distant expanse of sea that showed through the open 
door-way. 

Mimi had learned her own secret since Désiré’s return from Italy. 
She knew now that the vague unrest and discontent that had pos- 
sessed her since Madame Leliévre’s death were signs and tokens of 
love. The first sight of the young soldier had told her this. 

Mimi had grown very thin and pale lately. She had been able to 
look frankly into her old playmate’s face and to congratulate him 
on his happiness, and she had done this sincerely; for Mimi could 
not have spoken an untrue word. But the bitter struggles, the sharp 
heart-wrenches of agony that had come first, were all hidden away in 
the young girl’s heart, only betrayed outwardly by scalding tears 
as she knelt in her little bed-room before the rude crucifix Désiré's 
mother had given her years ago. 

But Mimi’s was nota selfish love. ‘If Désiré is happy, I must 
be happy too,” she said, ‘‘ or I am no better than the wicked woman 
in the Breton tale, who ate her son’s heart because he loved his wife 
better than his mother. It is all very weil of Jacques to mock at 
Marie Triquet ; but she must be good as well as pretty, or Désiré 
would not love her.” 

Poor faithful Mimi! Her idol could not do wrong in her eyes. 

Yesterday Jacques Fayel had brought home the news that Marie 
had broken her engagement with Désiré, and was promised to Auguste 
Leroux. 

This news had kindled Mimi’s anger. But her heart was large ; 
small feelings did not seem at home there. All she thought of now 
was Désiré’s sorrow. As yet, of course, he knew nothing, for Le 
Callac seemed to Mimi a distant country. And then, as her work 
fell from her hands, and she sat thinking, searching with her tired 
eyes the far distant shadowy cloud-line that melted into the sea, an 
idea presented itself—a way of escape from this sorrow for Désiré. 

Marie was very young, two years younger than she herself was. 
Might it not be possible that the girl had been over-persuaded by her 
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mother, and, in Désiré’s absence, had not sufficiently valued the 
treasure she was yielding up? If any friend of Déesiré’s pleaded for 
him, would not Marie listen ? 

And strong temptation whispered to Mimi, ‘No; it is best as it is. 
If she does not value him, she could never make him happy.” And 
a look of joyous hope broke forth on the pale truthful face. 

Mimi rose up and laid aside her work. It seemed to her she must 
fling away this sudden joy with all her strength, or it would master 
her and make her wicked. 

She crossed herself devoutly, and then she knelt down and prayed 
for Marie, and for Désiré, and for herself. 

She rose up paler than ever, but with a settled look on her face. 

“I will go to Caen,” she said. ‘‘I have often wished to see 
Marie Triquet ; I will see her, too, when her mother is not by, and I 
will make her promise to keep true to Désiré. She must tell him 
what has happened with Auguste Leroux of course. She must not 
keep a secret from her husband,—but Désiré need not know it till 
he returns from Le Callac: it would be too cruel if he learned it 
there.” 

She went to the armoire, got out her Sunday cap—only distin- 
guished by a finer lace and an embroidered headband, for Mimi was 
not rich enough to wear a bourgeoise cap: she was only a peasant, 
though, thanks to Monsieur le Curé of St. Julier, the nearest parish 
to Auge, she was a fair scholar. 

Her cap-strings were not tied when a shadow darkened the door- 
way,—the shadow of a rough, square-shouldered fisherman, with a 
huge sausage under one arm. 

‘‘Eh bien, Mimi! Where art thou off to in such fine feathers ?”’ 

Mimi blushed. She knew that her brother did not suspect her 
love for his friend, and she could confess her errand. 

“Tam going to Caen, Jacques.” 

The fisherman’s face clouded. 

‘‘ What gadabouts you women are! Women—I believe I'm tired 
of the lot of you.”” He stood in the door-way, his sausage still under 
his arm. It seemed as if his words had been pent in some time, they 
came tumbling out so fast. ‘‘ Who do you think I saw in Caen this 
afternoon,—maybe he’s there now ?” 

Mimi knew by instinct, but she asked who it was. 

“Dame! it was Desire Leli¢vre ; and I saw him going in at the 
door of the old Triquet, the old traitress. I never thought that 
little pink-faced chit Marie a worthy wife for my friend ; and now that 
he should reap mortification from such a crooked choice! It is too 
much; ma foi! it is not to be borne. And here am I, tired, hungry,— 
what do I say ?—with my heart pierced at the thought of my com- 
rade’s trouble, and I find my sister going out to take her amuse- 
ment!” 

mu 2 
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He strode into the room, his heavy sabots clattering on the brick 
floor, and seated himself with his back towards Mimi. 

She stood a minute, and then she unfastened her pretty head- 
band, loosened the tape-strings which drew her cap into a close- 
fitting shape, and replaced it in its paper wrapping in the armoire. 

From a cupboard in the wall she brought out a long dark-coloured 
loaf and a jug of cider, and set them on the round table in the centre 
of the cottage. 

She tried to busy herself, but her heart was aching sorely. It 
was all over then, she was too late to help Désiré. 

‘‘ Why, what is this?” said Jacques Fayel. ‘* Why, Mimi, thou 
art as changeable as Marie Triquet! A minute ago thou wast 
decked out for a junketing, and now “ 

‘“‘ Allez,” she interrupted, “‘I am not quite so badd as thou 
thoughtest, Jacques. I must see thee eat. Come, where is the 
sausage ?”’ 

Jacques patted her hand and said, half to himself, half to her, 
that she was a good girl, worth six Marie Triquets,—but the words 
made his sister glad to turn away. 

When he had ended his meal, he smoked for some time in silence, 
while Mimi cleared away the fragments, and went back to her 
work. 

‘‘ Mimi,” said Jacques Fayel suddenly, ‘ hast thou seen Martin 
Leliévre to-day ?” 

‘No, I have not seen him ; but that is nothing unusual.” 

Her brother got up, and came close to her. 

‘‘ But I have not seen him for two days; and Désiré has written 
to me to ask if his father is well, and if he goes out fishing as usual. 
Martin has hardly been out since Desiré went away, and no one 
knows what ails him. Ma foi, Mimi! when I last saw him there 
was a look on his face I did not like to see there.” 

“But I also do not like the look on the face of Martin Leliévre,” 
said Mimi. 

‘«* But it was not a look thou hast seen. It was the look, I tell thee, 
of a man possessed by Satan, or of a madman. I must see him, 
or what account can I render to Désiré ?” 

He went out, but he came back almost directly. 

‘‘ Mimi,” he said hurriedly, ‘‘thou wast always wiser than I am; 
thou must help me now. Martin is mad; his door is locked—it 
always is; I looked through the window, he is not in the cottage, 
but there is a disorder that only a madman could create.” 

And he described to her the wild chaos he had perceived through 
the window. 

Mimi shook her head. 

“Perhaps Désiré will come home, Jacques ; it seems to me we can 
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only watch for Martin, and when he does come home we must make 
sure that he has no knife or weapon within his reach.” 

So the brother and sister sate waiting till the moon rose and 
glittered over the broad sea. 


CHAPTER X. 
AT THE CALVAIRE OF SAINT PIERRE. 


Ovt of the house—mechanically taking his way along the street— 
blind, senseless to external things, Désiré hurried on till he found 
himself some distance from the town, free from all observing eyes, at 
the outskirts of the table-land high above St. Pierre. 

Alone there, with the free air blowing round him on all sides, he 
was released from the strong power that had hitherto impelled him, 
and he fell face downwards on the earth. 

How he wrestled with his agony! It seemed to have almost 
wrenched out his manhood with his love, for burning tears forced 
themselves from his eyes, not tears, falling easily and relieving 
the over-charged heart that sends them, but single drops, scorch- 
ing the eyes that shed them, as memory, awakened from the para- 
lysing effect of Marie’s averted face, stabbed each word she had 
uttered deeper. 

He made no moan, no outward sound of the utter despair that was 
slowly mastering him. 

Why is it that natures like Désiré’s, tender, true, and brave, are 
so often those whose reverence for women is early destroyed by some 
such blight as this—a blight which eats into the bud of their future 
life, jaundicing its fair young leaves with the spirit of scorn and mis- 
trust, with thorough unbelief in that Paradise of happiness which a 
true wife can make of a man’s life? 

While he lay there the sun was setting in broad belts of gold 
and crimson over the distant city stretched out below—the crimson 
fast changing into purple lines that mingled with the long range of 
grey hills in the horizon. Golden light still gathered on the river, 
winding among the poplar fringed fields of the middle distance, and 
on the vanes of some of the churches of the nearer city, guiding the 
eye from the superb burial-place of William the Conqueror, to that of 
his queen, Matilda, at the opposite extremity of the town. But each 
moment was dimming light in the West, and as the sun sank slowly 
and reluctantly into the grey bank of clouds behind Caen, he seemed 
reflected on the rosy face of the rising moon, aflame with her harvest 
glories. 

Faintly at that distance came the chorus of bells, sounding the 
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Angelus, swelling louder and louder as each church in turn lent 
voice to the universal clangour that told the death-hour of another 
day. 

When Désiré rose up and looked around him, all the crimson glory 
had vanished ; but for the bright moonlight, he would have been in 
darkness. 

He stood still, awakened to the future. Where should he go now? 
He could not return to Le Callac. Home! Was he in a humour 
to bear his father’s cutting jests with patience? And yet the fisher- 
man was often away; he might be absent now. There was no place 
where Désiré could so completely hide from human fellowship, 
whether irritant or sympathising, and it was his home. Yes, he 
would go to Auge. 

Désiré had till now never lost a friend. He had seen mixed good 
and evil in human nature, but the ripe side of the peach had been 
always his. Marie was his first disillusion in a reality he had 
believed in as firmly as any article of religious faith; and he found 
himself now utterly sceptical of any good, any truth, to be found in 
woman or man either. 

He shrank from looking on a human face. 

Since he had risen from the earth, he had been moving slowly 
towards the high road. The white posts beside it, along which ran 
the telegraph wires recently placed there, looked ghastly in the 
moonlight, and as Désiré approached them, a strain of apparently 
unearthly music sounded close beside him. He started and recoiled 
a few steps, a strange thrill ran through his blood; but as the music 
swelled again, and again died away, he smiled at himself. It was 
only the wind rising at fitful intervals, which had struck those 
mournful notes from the wires as it swept across them. 

About thirty yards before him, the ground rose steeply on the left- 
hand side of the way. On its summit was a large square flight of 
stone steps, crowned by a tall Calvary—a well known landmark on 
his homeward road. 

The moonlight seemed concentrated on this spot, and as he got 
nearer, Désiré saw a figure in the road just below, pausing apparently 
in contemplation of the Holy Image sculptured on the Cross. Not in 
devout contemplation, for the man had not removed his hat, or bent 
his knee, or given any of the other tokens of reverence usual in pass- 
ing by such a symbol. 

Désiré crossed himself, and muttering that it was unlucky to mect 
a heretic, he looked up to the figure on the Cross, as if for protection 
from the evil presence. 

The face was so calm, so beautiful in the moonlight, that he stood 
there gazing, and as he stood his own sorrows seemed lightened, his 
heart felt less hard, less bitter against his fellow-men, brought thus 
face to face with that unspeakable Sorrow and Love. 
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The man in the road had his back towards Désiré; he had not 
turned at his approach, although the young soldier was within a few 
yards of him, and though all was now so breathlessly still. 

Suddenly there swept by, louder than before, the same unearthly 
music. 

Shrieking, almost howling, with mortal fear, the man fled up the 
steps of the Calvary, and flung himself at the foot of the Cross, clasp- 
ing it in his arms as if for protection. 

With an instinct he conld not have accounted for, Désiré sprang 
after him. 

Face to face he saw that it was his father. 

The next instant he shrank horror-struck at the incoherent ravings 
he heard. 

“Oh, blessed Saviour, have mercy on me; Son of Mary pity! I 
did not mean to cause her death. Hark! hark! she is calling me. 
Oh, holy Virgin, I meant but to stupefy, not to kill; the blow was 
heavier than I thought! There!—there again! Oh—oh!” The 
wretched man strove, by pressing his head agaidst the stem of the 
Cross, to shut out the thrilling sounds which rose louder and louder 
as the breeze swept by. 

Désiré, dumb with horror, in the hope of quieting him, laid his 
hand gently on his father’s shoulder; but the touch only increased 
Martin’s frenzy. 


“Céline! Céline!” he shricked, ‘let me go. I have confessed! 
am I not here confessing? Thou hast no right to follow me with 
thy pale face, forever threatening that our son shall know who caused 
thy death.” 

In the intensity of his horror, of his resolve to learn the very 
worst, Désiré’s touch had become a powerful grasp on the old man’s 
shoulder, and at the instant the breeze swept by again, bearing with 


it the same mournful strain. 

Martin Leliévre’s fear made him desperate. He turned, and 
strove to wrest himself from what he believed to be his wife’s 
grasp, for an instant, as the moonlight fell on Désiré’s face, the 
likeness to his mother increased the frenzied creature’s conviction, 
and he struggled like some wild animal in the grasp of his foes. 

In vain. His son held him with the double strength of a powerful 
frame and a determined will, and finally Martin reeled back against 
the Cross, shuddering, panting as if ague-smitten. 

As he looked full in Désiré’s face he recognised him; probably 
the physical consciousness that he was struggling with flesh and 
blood, and not with an avenging spirit, helped to clear Martin’s 
faculties from the nightmare that had numbed them. 

His muscles relaxed, the rigid distension of his eyes lessened, 
and he drew a long gasping breath either of exhaustion or from 
relief. 
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Father and son seemed alike unwilling to break the awful silence 
that followed. The old man leaned against the Cross, still as the 
sculptured image above him, and his son also stood motionless, while 
the broad moonlight shone down upon them. 

Désiré was literally unable to speak, so fearful was the conflict 
that raged within him ; and Martin was trying to collect his thoughts, 
trying to remember how far he had revealed his secret. 

At length he rose up from his reclining attitude against the Cross, 
shook himself, as a man does after sleeping soundly, and moved 
forward to descend the steps. 

Then Désiré roused, and laid his hand once more on his father’s 
shoulder. The touch brought back the aguish shuddering. 

“‘ Stay "—he could not utter the word father,—‘I must tell you 
that I have heard enough to know that—that my mother died by 
your hand.” 

All Martin Leliévre’s bullying spirit had fled. He was deadened, 
as if by paralysis or intoxication. His eyes still fastened on his 
son, but they were expressionless of remorse or fear. 

The horror that had seized on Désiré grew with each moment of 
silence ; and it doubled in its nature, for some of it was at himself, 
and the intense longing he felt to give the criminal up to justice. 

It seemed to him at last, as the awful silence continued, that he 
could no longer resist the impulse that bade him at once take his 
ather a prisoner to Caen. 

Did Martin read his purpose in his face? On a sudden the dilated 
eyes, so rigid in their immobility, quivered, and then turned an 
imploring gaze, which the clasped hands and bended knees helped 
to interpret before words came. Down, lower, still lower he crouched, 
till his head almost touched the earth. 

The action brought back filial feeling. The unhappy young man 
shuddered to see his father in so unworthy a position, prostrate 
before his own child. 

He stooped to raise the old man, and throwing back his head as the 
inert weight strained on his muscles, once more the loving pity of 
the face above him helped Désiré. 

He placed Martin as he had before stood, against the Cross; but 
there was no longer the same erect attitude. The fisherman’s head 
drooped between his shoulders, his knees bent inwards, his aspect 
was more that of a stuffed figure, whose unbalanced weight must 
after a while cause its own downfall, than that of a man with thews 
and sinews and self-sustaining power. Martin’s lips moved, had 
been moving for some seconds past, but no words came. 

‘‘ Shall I help you home? you can tell me the rest—what I ought 
to know—there.” 

Désiré spoke calmly not sternly, as if he were addressing a stranger 
to whom he felt bound to render some painful duty. 
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A quick movement thrilled through Martin Leliévre; it might 
have been his son’s words that caused the blood to flow more 
freely. He raised his head, his body became erect, and he stretched 
his outspread right hand towards Désiré, as if to enchain attention 
to his words. 

“Home, no! What thou hast to know must be told thee here, 
There is something here that forces me to speak, afterwards 
no human power could draw from my lips what only she’’— 
the trembling returned visibly—‘‘ has made me tell. And she has 
broken faith too”—his voice grew eager. ‘‘ When she first got 
back her senses, and told me she was dying, I said—for it seemed to 
me then that I couldn’t bear to lose her—I would go to the maire 
and confess that I struck her.” 

“Did you know who it was you struck?” The words came 
almost involuntarily, startling Désiré more than the narrator, whose 
eagerness they scarcely slackened. 

“Yes; it was not dark—white, white moonlight, as it is now. 
I had gone down first to see my treasure, and because I knew that— 
that there was a chance of putting more to it, I went on along the 
shore. She must have watched me, and followed me, for I walked 
miles beyond Auge to where the terrible rocks begin—you know 
them.” He jerked his head in a westerly direction. ‘I had found 
what I expected to find, and I had bent over him to see if his 
clothes were worth having too, when I felt a grasp on my arm. I 
turned round. I was afraid, for I expected to see nothing human. 
I thought it was one of the polyps, and their clutch never loosens 
till they have dragged their prey down into deep water, and I had 
laid down my knife beyond my reach. I turned, I tell thee, and it 
was thy mother, Céline. I was very angry with her for giving me 
such a fright, but she raised her other hand, and said I had mur- 
dered the sailor lying at our feet. I don’t know what I said. I 
was mad to hear her say that all my treasure was blood-stained, 
and would bring a curse. I had never said I had treasure, so I 
knew she must have followed me. I struck her. In a moment she 
lay before me as lifeless as the sailor!” 

Désiré’s blood had seemed to stand still while he listened ; but 
now he drew back with abhorrence in face arfd gesture. 

His father saw it, and his courage rose with despair. 

‘“‘Thou thinkest I murdered her, Désiré; but remember, if she 
had not come spying upon me with false charges it would not have 
happened ; and remember, too, that if thou hadst left me in peace 
to-night and that other night not long ago, thou mightest have died 
without knowing this. That time thou foundest me in the river-bed 
brought it all back, and she has never left me since till to-night I was 
on my way to obeyher. But she has broken faith ; she said our son 
must never know it, and yet this isher doing. She only said ‘ Confess, 
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atone !—confess, atone !—and I was on my way to do both.” He 
began to walk rapidly up and down the platform, muttering to him. 
self, his son keeping close to him. Presently he stopped. “ Yes, 
Désiré, I said to myself, ‘ her spirit will not rest till I have done one 
good deed to wipe out the past ;’ and then, as if by a miracle, I heard 
o the wrong intended to thee, and I resolved to right thee. [ 
resolved that if Marie Triquet weds Auguste Leroux, she shall wed 
®% poorer man than thou art; and I said ‘Mon Dieu! what do I 
know ? So great an atonement made to her son whom she loved may 
quiet her as much as the confession, and she may rest without that,’ 
I cannot make it—I will not, though she stands at my bedside all 
these nights, ever since thou stolest upon me at the rocks—looking 
so like her; and she says ‘ Confess, atone!’ she threatens with her 
fingers!" His face grew ghastly as he spoke, and he again stretched 
out both hands to enforce attention. 

‘Last night, Désiré, I promised her I would do it, I am on my 
way to Ardajne; before now thy wrong would have been atoned. 
As I came up to the Calvaire I only heard ‘Confess, confess!’ I 
thought this was fancy; deeds must be better than words, and I 
hardened myself and tried to pass on to Ardaine, and then her voice 
shrieked out, as it had never done before, ‘ Confess! confess! con- 
fess!’"” 

The aguish trembling overmastered him once more, and if Désiré 
had not held him up he must have fallen. 

The son’s senses were reeling with this combination of undreamed- 
of horror, but Martin’s present project seemed to demand his instant 
interference. 

‘*You have mistaken my mother’s wishes entirely,” he said. ‘ To 
my mind, she bade you go the priest and make the atonement he 
should counsel with your treasure. As to your molesting Auguste 
Leroux, that would be only adding crime to crime.” He stopped, 
hardly able to make his meaning clear; presently he went on, “ If 
you donot promise me to renounce any attempt to injure him, I must 
at once take you before Monsieur le Maire.” 

He meant this only as a precautionary means to prevent mischief at 
Ardaine, but his father misunderstood him. 

‘Thou art still my son, Désiré, and I will spare thee the remorse 
of disobeying thy mother’s last wish—that the secret should be kept. 
Hush ! ” for his son no longer held him, but stood clasping his 
hands in earnest deprecation of the surmise just uttered. ‘I will 
render it impossible to thee to betray me to justice; thou couldest 
not be so ungrateful when I shall have made Marie again thine. I am 
thy father! I forbid thee to follow me!’’ At the last word he 


turned, and then darted down the steps on the side nearest to 
Ardaine. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ON THE ROOF OF THE ABBAYE. 


Tue Calvaire stood at an angle where two roads, each starting from 
Caen, converged into the highway. About twenty yards down the 
left-hand path (Désiré had come by that on the right, and still stood 
on that side of the Calvaire) was a narrow cross-road, with a high 
wall on each side, built of huge blocks of stone. 

This walled road, which led to the open country, was a much nearer 
way to Ardaine than as if you followed the downward path from 
the Calvaire into Caen, and thence mounted again through the Rue 
Notre Dame ; and yet the latter was the ordinary route, for so much 
of the cross-road as lay between the high walls was deeply shadowed 
by them, and so ill-drained, as to be, except in the driest weather, a 
sort of morass, even at the best it was rough and ridgy walking. 

But Désiré knew, by instinct rather than from reflection—he gave 
himself no time for this,—that his father would be found in the walled 
road, and that if he would stop him he had no time to lose. 

For a moment or two surprise held him motionless, and by the 
time he reached the foct of the platform Martin Leliévre had 
vanished. 

Désiré ran on at his utmost speed till the increased darkness on 
the other side showed him that he was approaching the walled road. 
As if to aid the fugitive, the bank of clouds behind which the sun had 
set had gradually overspread the sky, and just now a fresh gust of wind 
drove a mass of ragged black vapour over the moon, totally obscuring 
her light. 

Désiré stopped and listened—it was impossible to see any object 
in such darkness—but, from the roughness of the ground, he felt sure 
no one could hasten over it noiselessly. 

Yes; there was the faint sound of one running fast in front of him, 
more ahead than he could have thought possible. 

It was a relief to fix his thoughts on the best means of intercepting 
his father’s purpose, so as not to remember all he had been listen- 
ing to. 

He thought he could soon run down the fugitive ; but, in the dark- 
ness, supposing Martin doubled, it might be difficult to capture him 
without a desperate struggle. 

Would it be better to trust to his own speed, return direct to Caen, 
and thence hasten to Ardaine, and meet his father on his arrival 
there ? 

“No,” he said. ‘It must be nearly eleven o’clock. Leroux and 
all at the farm are sleeping long ago. My father might conceal him- 
self among the buildings before I could arrive and give the alarm.” 
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And Désiré felt that he could not set the farm-servants on to track 
out his father’s hiding-place. It was plain that the only course left 
for him was to pursue and overtake the fugitive before he reached 
Ardaine. 

He had recommenced his pursuit while he decided ; for the sounds 
in front had grown less distinct. Suddenly the darkness lightened, 
the air came freer, and Désiré knew that he had reached the end of 
the wall boundary. Henceforth the pursuit lay between wide stretch- 
ing fields, with hedges on either side. 

On he sped, the sounds in front of him grew more and more 
distinct, as the distance lessened. Suddenly they ceased. Désiré 
redoubled his speed. He could hear the struggling, gasping breath, 
as of one almost overcome ; and he sprang forward. 

There came a scramble, so close beside him that he seemed to feel 
the hedge move, and then a fall into the field on the other side. 

He remembered that there was a long narrow path somewhere 
hereabouts, which struck diagonally across the intervening fields, and 
led straight to Ardaine. 

Without hesitating he forced his way through the hedge, and then 
listened. There was no light to show him how to strike the path. 

He heard no one running before him; but there was grass beneath 
his feet. It was possible the sound might be deadened. 

Désiré looked towards the moon, or rather to where she had been 
before the great black rolling mass had swallowed up her light. There 
was a greyer hue on one side of it than on the other. The next 
breeze that sprung up would drift the vapour onward, and then he 
should be able to see the way his father was taking. He could not feel 
or see any path; but he believed that he must be running on towards 
Ardaine. 

Sooner than he hoped, the clouds passed on; the moon shone out 
again, almost brighter than before. Where was the path? Not in 
front of him. There it lay to the right. The direction he was follow- 
ing would have brought him out somewhere on the Bayeux road, 
between La Maladrérie and Caen, far away from Ardaine. 

In a moment he had regained the footpath, and he looked forward. 
The ruined abbaye stood out dark and massive in the wide land- 
scape, surrounded—except where the huge entrance-gates came—by 
high walls, built of the stone of the country, decaying slowly and im- 
perceptibly beneath the moonlight. 

Désiré strained his eyes in vain; there was nothing moving between 
him and the abbaye. 

His father’s maneuvre flashed upon him. He had forced his way 
through the hedge, but had gone no farther; and while his son had 
been losing himself in the darkness, Martin had returned to the road, 
and had been making sure progress towards the farm. 
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Muttering against his own folly, Désiré at once directed his course 
towards the road, in the hope of being yet in time. 

It was as he had feared. 

Martin Leliévre had scrambled over the hedge, and had dropped 
under it for the rest he so greatly needed; and when Désiré darted 
off to find the path across the fields he almost brushed by his father, 
who lay prostrate on the grass, holding in his panting breath for fear 
of discovery. 

He had been a better runner in his day than Désiré, and was still, 
except in sustaining power, fully his match. His spirits rose with the 
success of his stratagem. He should accomplish his purpose, and 
make his son happy and eternally grateful to himself. Then, surely, 
Céline would rest. He regained the road; his mind growing wilder 
and more ungoverned as he hurried on. 

He was within a few yards of the avenue leading to the abbaye 
gates. In Martin’s present haste it seemed to him that these gates 
would be easier to scale than the walls. He was dashing down the 
avenue when he heard steps following in pursuit along the road he 
had just left. 

In an instant he had hidden himself behind one of the large tree- 
trunks. 

His pursuer stopped, evidently at fault ; he came nearly up to the 
tree behind which the fisherman stood, and then retraced his steps to 
the road. 

Again a mass of whirling black vapour overspread the moon. 
Martin stooped and gently pulled off his shoes, glided noiselessly 
along within the shelter of the tree-trunks till he reached the gates, 
without attracting his pursuer’s attention. 

He stood still, looking at them. They were stout and strong, but not 
very high ; a much bulkier man than Martin would have found space 
enough to make his way between them and the arched stonework 
above. 

‘‘ There is no time for the abbaye,” he murmured ; “I must see to 
Leroux first; and, after all, it is the surest way.” 

On the other side of the gateway was a large court-yard ; in this 
on the left stood the noble abbaye, now a mere shell, but in perfect 
external preservation even to the roof and the richly-carved tracery 
of the windows. 

It had long been deserted as a church, and was filled with 
carts, hay, straw, and winter fodder of all kinds; on the right were 
barns, and close under the wall, that extended for some distance to 
the left of the gates, facing the abbaye, was a range of buildings. 
These were rooms intended for the occupation of the farmer who 
rented the land when the proprietor himself lived in the farm-house ; 
but the present owner was an absentee, and Auguste Leroux was 
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fitting up a charming home for Marie in the old house which stood on 
the opposite side of the court-yard. 

Till his marriage, Monsieur Leroux slept in one of the rooms beside 
the gate. It was only one story high, a large lofty chamber, which 
served for eating and sleeping ; the floor was tiled, the walls of bare 
stone, and on the great open fireplace rested a pair of huge dogs, idle 
at this time of year. In one corner of the bare gaunt place stood a tall 
white-faced clock ; in another a walnut-wood armoire ; in front of the 
firepiace was a small round table and a chair; and in the farthest 
corner from the door and window, both close together, and both 
opening directly from the court-yard, was a mahogany French bed, its 
scarlet curtains screening the sight, but not deadening the sounds, of 
the heavy sleeper within. 

The tall clock with the white face always ticked loudly ; but for the 
last five minutes it had seemed noisier than ever. It struck eleven; 
and as the last clear ringing stroke fell on the bell, Auguste Leroux 
started, broad awake. 

Was it only the clock that had roused him? Who can say what 
caused the sudden awakening ? 

Close beside him, bending down so that he could not see his face, 
a man was holding a lighted match to his bed-clothes, while the 
moonlight streaming in through the open window showed how he had 
obtained entrance. 

Leroux sprang upon the intruder and grappled with him ; but in an 
an instant a knife flashed before his eyes. He shouted aloud for 
help, and struggled desperately with his assailant, but he could not 
extinguish the flame, now spreading fast from the bed-clothes to 
the paillasse beneath. Leroux was powerfully made, but he was a 
heavy lumbering man, and was besides taken by surprise. His 
assailant was evidently trying to force him back on to the burning 
bed. 

There was a sudden darkening of the window, a cry of “Au 
secours!”’ Leroux felt his adversary’s grasp loosen as he turned 
round to face the new comer. The next instant he was released, and 
the incendiary had darted through the window. 

The person who had last entered was following the intruder, but 
Leroux called out loudly for help in extinguishing the flames. The 
heavy cloth bed-curtains only smouldered as yet, but the wood of the 
bedstead was beginning to take fire. There was not any water in the 
room, but the horse-trough stood just outside the window, and there 
was a duck-pond at the other end of the court-yard. 

By the time they had got pails from the nearest barn, and had 
partially extinguished the flames, the sleepy farm-servants began to 
arrive, full of wonder and ejaculations of horror at what had occurred. 

‘‘ Yes, you lazy vauriens, but for that good friend’s help I might 
have been murdered; and if the walls had not been stone,’’ Leroux 
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added, looking round the great bare room as he hastily scrambled 
on some clothing, ‘‘ the farm and the abbaye would have perished.” 

«‘ Will monsieur pardon,” said one of the servants, “but it is 
partly monsieur’s own fault ; you made me take Bruno to Varentin 
yesterday, because you said his noise disturbed you when the moon 
‘yas full; his tongue would have waked us. Who has done this 
mischief, monsieur, and where is he ?” 

One of the elder men said this, but Leroux did not heed him. He 
had turned to thank his deliverer, and by the light which some of the 
servants had by this time brought, he recognised Désiré Leliévre. 

A confused murmur of voices, asking what was to be done, was 
seemingly unheard by the two rivals brought so strangely face to 
face. If Désiré heard, he was purposely deaf; all he hoped for now 
was his father’s escape, for he felt convinced that his own sudden 
appearance would ensure Martin’s departure from the abbaye. 

Leroux was strangely excited: he waved his hands impatiently to 
the men. 

“Go, go now, all of you! You have done what is necessary,” 
and almost pushing the last man out, he shut the door upon him. 

Then he turned to Désiré, 

‘«‘ How you came, as if by a miracle, I cannot guess ; but you must 
be a true soldier,” he said, in an agitated voice, ‘to listen only to 
the call of honour, even to save the life of one who has robbed you 
of your promised wife. But, Desiré Leliévre, till two days ago I did 
not know that your marriage with Marie Triquet had been decided. 
I was told you admired her; but that was all. I was angry When 
Iheard the truth, for I think a girl even should never break her 
word; but I said nothing. I thought perhaps Marie’s mother knew 
you were not worthy of her daughter, and so had discarded you. 
Now I know differently, and I tell you that I cannot live happily 
with Marie, feeling that I have stolen her from the man who saved 
my life. Take her, my friend, take her back again, and my debt will 
be paid.” 

It was wonderful to see how the enthusiastic impulses of his 
gratitude carried the usually pompous, purse-proud Leroux out of 
himself. Perhaps a little of his accustomed manner clung to him, 
for he seemed rather to be bestowing Marie on Leliévre than to be 
yielding her; but Désiré did not heed this. 

He shook his head. For a moment he stood thinking, uncertain, 
not of what he should say, but how to bring the words out with as 
little offence as possible to the young farmer. 

‘“‘T am glad I have been of service to you, Leroux; but I want no 
reward. I shall not soon forget your generous offer, and I am glad 
you have made it; it shows me she will have a better husband than 
I thought; but even if she were willing, I could not marry now; that 
is all past and gone for me.” 
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He had restrained himself with great effort during this speech, 
Leroux’s generosity had fired his. It seemed unmanly to say that 
he thought a woman who could deceive as Marie had, never could 
fill his heart again; it might injure her with her future husband. 

Leroux grasped his hand. 

‘‘ Leliévre,” he began; but there came a clamourous outcry for 
‘‘Le maitre!” “‘Le patron!” ‘‘ Monsieur Leroux!” “ Au secours! 
au secours !” from the men who still lingered in the yard. 

Désiré reached them first; a nameless fear was spurring at his 
heart as if to force it out of his body. 

As he reached the loud-talking, gesticulating group, clustered at 
the foot of a tall ladder, which nearly touched the roof of the 
abbaye, there was a cry from among them, a sudden scattering, 
and the tall ladder was pushed violently forwards against the stone 
wall facing the side of the abbaye, and came crashing to the ground. 

One of the men ran up to it, and then he pointed upwards, “ Le 
scélérat! The ladder is broken!”’ he said to Désiré, “and he will 
set fire to the abbaye before we reach him.” 

‘‘He!” Désiré’s eyes had been strained on to the roof of the 
building ; but there was no moonlight now, and he could not distin- 
guish as well as the men who had been watching in the darkness. 

Just then Leroux touched him. 

“The fellow is there,” he said—he pointed to the roof. ‘He 
pushed the ladder down just now. He is hiding behind the little 
staircase-tower. You see those towers at the fourcorners; they each 
contain a staircase winding up to a gallery which runs along inside 
the roof from end to end on a level with the upper windows. If any 
one had the boldness to climb on to the roof from one of those windows 
this madman might be secured till we have spliced the ladder; if not, 
he will enter by one of them, and fire the stores, and then—mon 
Dieu !—I am a ruined man. See! see! there he goes!” 

The farmer spoke almost in a shriek, a dark object was plainly 
crawling along the edge of the sloping roof, only saved from falling 
by a low pierced parapet. 

Leroux rushed to the foot of the turret, and unlocked the little 
door leading to the staircase. 

‘A hundred francs to the man who goes up first! "’ he said vehe- 
mently. 

There was no response. The farm-labourers clustered sulkily 
together ; the reward seemed to them quite disportioned to the risk 
proposed. The staircases were said to be broken and dangerous; 
and then, a hand-to-hand struggle with a desperate man on a roof 
more than a hundred feet from the ground! Bah! it was too great 
a danger. 

Leroux looked despairingly at Désiré. 

‘*i would venture myself,” he said. ‘It is not want of pluck that 
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keeps me back ; but Iam heavy built, and from a child I have the ver- 
tigo if I mount aheight. If I go I shall lose life as well as fortune.” 

Déesiré’s eyes had been strained on the dark, moving form. 

‘‘T cannot go,”’ he said, “‘ you must not ask me " 

Leroux was strangely surprised. Could this man, whom he had 
seen so daring a short while ago, be a coward after all? But there 
was the dark figure making slow but sure progress. It had paused, 
and apparertly had felt over the edge of the parapet for the pro- 
jecting mouiding which would indicate the head of one of the 
windows. 

Leroux raised his voice so as to silence the clamorous cries and 
threats which the men again shouted upwards. 

‘‘Five hundred francs to the man who climbs into the gallery and 
holds the thief there as he enters! You'll not catch him on the roof 
now; he is feeling for the window; he will get in there !—he means 
to fire the building.” 

And if Ido catch him on the roof will you make it six hundred ?” 
said a tall gypsy-looking youth, who had come into the yard after 
the rest. 

‘““Yes! But, in heaven’s name, make haste; he has found the 
window!” 

Leroux’s words were accompanied by a laugh that came from the 
roof of the abbaye, a mocking laugh, that sounded wild and unearthly 
to the rest, but which Désiré knew too well. 

Some of the men below had by this time lit torches, which threw 
a smoky light upwards. The rest were helping their master to splice 
the ladder; but it was so badly fractured that this was not easy. 
Désiré Leliévre alone stood statue-like, his eyes fascinated as if by a 
spell on the moving figure, which now, having at last made sure of 
the window-moulding, sat astride the parapet, stretching one hand 
downward to grasp the carved tracery. Martin’s movements had been 
much more rapid since Leroux had last spoken. Désiré wondered 
that the men (for several, tempted by the increased reward, had 
followed the gypsy) did not appear at the window. He did not 
know how difficult the broken, winding staircase was to climb. 

Ah! the outstretched hand has found the tracery now, in another 
instant the whole body will be over the parapet. 

Désiré can no longer restrain himself; hitherto his terror has been 
lest his father should be recognised, but now he calls out loudly, 

‘Father! father! stay, I will bring the ladder; no one shall harm 
thee !” 

There is no answer; the body swings over the parapet, while both 
hands cling to the tracery; then they slide quickly to the central 
mullion, the whole weight of the body dragging from them. 

Désiré stands in speechless horror: he sees the clinging figure twice 
strive to force its way through one of the unglazed lights, and twice 
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swing out in rebound from the violent effort, the aperture is too 
small. The figure shakes now as if agitated, and a loud cry from 
within tells that the men have reached the window. 

‘Stay !"’ Désiré shouts from below,—“ hold off! don’t touch him! 
he is mad! I will climb the ladder and hold him fast ; he will yield 
tome!” He adds this hoping to restrain and calm his father. 

He looks round for the ladder. No one heeds his words: all are 
too busy in securing their work. They have fastened the ladder at 
last by means of a shorter one laid across the fracture, and are 
raising it from the ground 

When Désiré turned his eyes for the first time from their fixed gaze 
on the dark figure hanging in mid-air, it made one more desperate 
effort to enter by the window; and then, as if struck by sudden 
paralysis, lost its hold and fell with a dull sickening sound on the 
stones below. 


CHAPTER XII. 
WHAT BECAME OF DESIRf. 


Wuen Désiré recovered consciousness he did not know where 
he was. 

He lay on a bed something like his own; but he was not in his 
father’s house. Even before memory came back, he recognised 
this with a feeling of relief. Just then the door opened, and he 
saw Mimi. 

She came up to the bed-side and asked him quietly how he was; 
then she gave him the soup she had brought in, as if it were the 
most natural thing possible for him to be lying there. 

Desiré lay stilt; he felt too weak to talk; presently Mimi said— 

‘‘ Jacques will be so glad you are better. I will fetch him.” 

She went away, and when she had told Jacques he must be very 
quiet and careful, she left him alone with Désiré. 

Jacques fidgeted ; he was not used to a sick-room, and he heartily 
wished Mimi had stayed and watched over his behaviour ; besides, 
he was afraid of Désiré’s questions. 

‘¢ Ma foi!”’ he said at last, ‘‘I never thought to see thee reason- 
able again, mon garcon. And the farmer there, Leroux; he will be 
as glad as glad can be!” 

Désiré smiled. 

‘‘T have had a fever then ?” he asked faintly. 

‘A fever! I should say thou hast had three fevers at once, if that 
is possible. Monsieur Leroux, he says it was the burning thou hast 
received in saving his life. He says he shall never forget his 
fright when he saw thee fall in a heap in the court-yard, and then— 
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for he is a good fellow at bottom, Leroux—he was raising thee in 
his arms to lay thee in his own chamber—not on his bed, that was 
too wet from the water that had been thrown on it; and while he 
waited, giving orders for some fresh bed to be made there, all of 
a sudden he felt a struggle, and, pouf! there thou wast, flying for 
thy life through the gates which had been opened to let in some of 
the men who slept outside. Ah, Désiré! it was well for thee that 
night that I was watching. I hear some one come flying along 
the sands as if Satan was on his heels, and suddenly thou stumblest 
over a rock, and I see thee as I think dead on the sand.” 

Mimi opened the door gently. 

‘Thou talkest too much, Jacques,” she said, smiling. 

“ Ma foi !”"—Jacques plunged his great rough hand into his hair— 
“Then, Mimi, stay here and mount guard. I am only telling him 
how his illness began. I have not said a word of his cries, and his 
streggles, and his wild talk, and of all thy skilful nursing. Ma foi, 
mon garcon! I could not have brought thee round without Mimi. I 
will say that for her, though”—he looked slyly at her—* she does 
lead me such a dog’s life about talking above my breath. Why, ma 
foi, I have had to whisper till my throat aches!” 

Mimi’s face had grown crimson; but Désiré wondered as he 
looked gratefully at her why he had never thought her pretty before. 

He put out his wasted hand. 


“T don’t know how to thank you for your goodness,” he said, and 
tears came to his eyes as he pressed the girl’s hand. ‘* And thou too, 


” 


my friend ; how much anxiety I have caused thee 

“Thou must not talk,” said Jacques Fayel, delighted to stop his 
friend’s thanks ; ‘* to-morrow I will have thee out on the sands; next 
day—wh» knows ?—out at sea, fishing perhaps; now go to sleep, 
mon gars———no, thou shalt not speak even to Mimi!” 

For Mimi was weeping, and Jacques, utterly mystified at such 
inconsistent behaviour, took her hand, and led her into the outer 
room. 

“ Sapristi!’” he said roughly, when he had shut the door behind 
them, “if I had found thee crying when this poor fellow lay there 
raving about murders and the Calvaire, I would not have wondered ; 
but to cry now, just when he is so much better that I could turn 
head over heels with joy, is the behaviour of a child, Mimi! Bah! 
Bah! dry thy tears then!” 


Captain de Gragnac was again sitting in the window overlooking 
the court-yard of the old Convent de l’Oratoire, and, no longer stand- 
ing before him, but seated in a chair close by with thin pale face and 
sunken eyes, was Désiré Leliévre. 

It was the first time he had felt able to make the journey to Caen, 
and he was almost overpowered by fatigue. 

n2 
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There had been much during the last two days to try his newly. 
found strength. He could not be sure whether Jacques Fayel suspected 
the identity of his father with the madman who had met with such a 
fearful fate at the Abbaye d’Ardaine ; but it was plain that no one 
else did; it was supposed in Auge that Martin had gone on one of 
his long solitary expeditions among the dangerous rocks of Calvados, 
and had perished there, far beyond human help. 

The body of the madman had been crushed by the fall out of all 
human likeness; and, as death had supervened while in the act of 
crime, the remains had been hastily buried, without any religious 
rites. 

From his father’s confession, it was clear to Désiré that he had 
been one of the unknown wreckers among the fishermen, and he felt 
almost sure that the burden which Martin had borne into the cottage 
the last night he had himself passed there, was this ill-gotten treasure. 

Yesterday Désiré had visited the cottage. He shuddered as he 
stepped over the threshold. 

In the inner room, hidden away among the straw stuffing of his 
father’s paillasse, he found money, watches, and valuable jewellery, 
and, among other articles, a massive altar service, evidently taken 
from the shipwrecked. Désiré trembled at the thought of how all 
this had been come by: but he kept the fisherman’s secret. 

The whole of the treasure was religiously consigned to the curé 
of St. Julier to be spent in masses for the souls of his unhappy 
parents, one of whom, Désiré simply said, had been a grievous 
sinner. 

And then it seemed to the young soldier that he must put the sea 
between himself and Auge. The remembrance of that terrible night 
was still too vivid: only time and absence could soften its horror. 
And he resolved to consult his captain about his future life. 

From Monsieur de Gragnac he heard that the 75th was ordered to 
Algeria, and the captain at once proposed that, until he should be 
able to take his place in the ranks, he should act as his servant, and 
so get the benefit of thorough change of scene. 

‘‘ And so, my poor fellow,” he said kindly, ‘* you think you will be 
strong enough to travel at the end of ihe week. Bon! I hear this 
Algerian climate works wonders with invalids.” And Monsieur 
de Gragnac, who had heard the end of Désiré’s courtship, could 
not resist the opportunity of illustratiny his favourite theory. 

‘‘ Liking, my poor Désiré, is permiticd, is, in fact, desirable ; but 
love, in what is to be an indissoluble tic, merely clouds and blinds 
the judgment with its passionate funx~. When next you think of 
marrying some girl who has filled your heart and your head to the 
exclusion of everything, you will reincmber this misadventure and 
my counsel, and you will then decide to accept all the love that 
comes in your way,—but you will also ‘ell yourself, that a French 
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soldier should have nothing to do with so serious an institution as 
marriage until he is at least forty-five.” 

“JT thank you from my heart for all your goodness to me, Mon, 
sieur; but I can never think either of love or of marriage hence- 
forward. Iam not a man to be deceived twice, and I have not so 
pad an opinion of the girl I loved as I could never love again, as to 
suppose her worse than other women are. Their natures are weaker 
than ours, and their feelings also, I suppose.’’ And yet while he 
spoke he thought of Mimi Fayel, and felt that there might be high 
unselfish natures in women. 

«Remember this well, Désiré, and you will have learned the secret 
of dealing with women. They have no power of endurance, they 
give like a cane.” 

“Yes, Monsieur, I think so. Marie will be happy with Leroux.” 
He spoke with an effort, for the farmer’s name brought back 
his father’s awful confession more vividly than ever. ‘I hear 
they are to be married at the Saint-Michel. I wish them happiness. 
For me, Monsieur, my mistress is henceforth the French Army, and 
the Emperor is my father. I have no home but under the eagle’s 
wings.” 

He bade farewell to the Captain, and found Jacques waiting for 
him outside the great gates of the quaint old court-yard. The vine 
leaves were crimsoning fast, and the fruit hung in purple clusters ; 
yellow festoons of a creeping plant that garlanded the lower windows 
had grown almost too wildly luxuriant. 

“Eh bien, mon gars!” said Jacques, ‘‘it is well I brought the 
charrette close up to the gates—thou art as white as a sand-eel.”’ 

The young fisherman tried to cheer his friend on the way home ; 
but Désiré was thinking too deeply to rouse for more than a minute or so. 

They were very near home when Jacques stopped the horse. 

“ Canst thou walk this little bit, my friend? It will save thee some 
rough jolts.” 

Désiré jumped down briskly. He was tired of the monotonous 
jolting of the rough vehicle, and he was glad to be alone. 

Mimi was sitting in her usual place at the open door. He had 
meant to walk on to the mouth of the river; but, seeing her, he 
stopped, and then went towards her. 

Mimi saw him coming. She had managed to avoid finding herself 
alone with Désiré; but now she could not help it. She could not 
Tun away without seeming rude. 

But she felt angrily that she was foolish enough to be growing red 
and uncomfortable. 

“And what for?” she said, indignantly. ‘For a man who cares 
no more for me than he does for his own musket. Not so much, 
perhaps.” 

‘“‘ Well, Monsieur Désiré,”"—she forced herself to look him in the 
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face—* here you are, tired and hungry. I am sure of it. Allons, the 
soup-pot is au chaud, and I suppose Jacques will be in directly.” Here 
@ look she was not used to in Désiré’s eyes made her falter. 

‘‘T am not hungry, Mimi, and I want to speak to you. I have 
never yet thanked you as I want to thank you for your goodness to 
me, and now I don’t know how to do it.” He stopped and looked 
at her. Instinctively, almost unconsciously, the slender brown hands 
had stolen up to her face, and they hid it now from Désiré. 

‘‘ Mimi,” he said, and his voice trembled, “I am going away. | 
am still ill. I may—who knows ?—die in Algeria. Will you wear 
this while I am away, Mimi, to put you in mind of the poor fellow 
you were so good to.” He had taken a small medal from round his 
neck, and he held it towards her; but Mimi dared not look at him. 
‘‘ Are you angry with me?” he said, sorrowfully. 

‘“‘ Angry !—oh, Desire!”” She looked up at him, and he thought 
he had never seen such beautiful eyes as Mimi Fayel’s. 

‘¢ Then we are friends.”” And he put the little chain that held the 
medal round her neck, and kissed her on both cheeks in brotherly 
fashion. But the kisses seemed to awaken fresh ideas. 

‘«‘ It was my mother’s,” he said. ‘She always loved you, Mimi. 
She had it blessed for me when I was little, and I promised her not 
to part from it lightly. And now, Mimi, will you not give me a 
token? Something to tell me always I have a true friend left in 
Auge.” 

‘*T have only this,” she said. She drew a small silver cross from 
her dress. ‘‘I have another, but I love this best. Will you wear 
it for me, Désiré ?”’ 

It seemed to both of them most inopportune that Jacques should 
choose this moment for returning, and he was in such a hurry, too, for 
his supper that Mimi-could not even stop for Désiré’s thanks. But 
he paid them with interest on the morning of his departure. 

‘“‘ Adieu, Mimi,” he whispered, while Jacques bustled about with 
a present of fish he was taking in to Monsieur de Gragnac. ‘If I 
do not take service again I may return when I choose; and I do not 
think I shall take service unless there is war.” 





OUR RULERS, AS DESCRIBED BY ONE OF 
THEMSELVES. 


A country, let it be ever so free, must have rulers. As Russia has 
its autocrat, so do the United States have their president; and, of 
the real work of governing, at any rate as much falls to the latter as 
to the former. An emperor, even in Russia, can hardly govern his 
people otherwise than in accordance with the sympathies of those 
around him and the tradition of his people ;—and a president must do 
the same. Either may oppose his people,—and the one may be de- 
posed and the other impeached. And it will be acknowledged that 
they who are thus appointed should not only be capable of doing the 
work entrusted to them, but also recognised as capable by those they 
govern. It is bad with us when we despise our rulers, and very bad 
indeed with the rulers who are so despised. If a ruler be really unfit 
for his work, as certainly was Mr. Johnson, the late President of the 
United States, as Napoleon ILI. is now on all sides admitted to have 
been, as have doubtless been some of our own ministers who shall 
not now be expressly named,—it is of course well that his character 
should be recognised and his incapacity declared. No good can come 
to any people from an unfounded faith. But, on the other hand, 
fidelity to an approved ruler is perhaps the surest sign of an intelligent 
and prosperous people. By such fidelity only can his hands be made 
strong to govern, and their hearts content in being governed. 

There is, no doubt, infinite difficulty in knowing whether such men 
be good or bad. Here with us the same man, the Mr. Gladstone of 
the day, shall be at the same moment esteemed as an almost divine 
ruler by one class, while another class shall declare that he has been 
sent here expressly by the Evil One to destroy the nation. As our 
sympathies run,—as we call ourselves by this or that political name,— 
we attribute all vices and all virtues to our public men. Englishmen 
are still at variance on the question whether the younger Pitt saved 
or ruined the country. But in the mind of almost every man there 
is a distinction, of which he is perhaps himself unconscious, between 
political sympathy and that judgment which gives or withholds 
respect. The reader of modern English history who is most strongly 
opposed to Mr. Pitt’s mode of government, he who thinks that Eng- 
land should not have expended a shilling on continental wars, will 
still admit that Mr. Pitt was capable, honest, and patriotic. He is 
probably ready to acknowledge that in selecting the man the nation 
was not stultified nor disgraced. 

There can, indeed, be no misfortune to a nation greater than 
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that of having rulers whom it despises, and therefore no duty higher 
than that of selecting men who are not despicable. And con. 
nected with this is the further duty of speaking well of rulers till 
ill speaking becomes the necessary consequence of incapacity or 
misconduct. Of such good speaking or ill speaking the newspapers 
and other periodicals are at the moment of their existence the 
most influential organs ;—but they are not enduring records of 
opinion. The demigod of to-day’s 7imes may not improbably sink to 
some ordinary human status before the next session shall have 
passed ; or some wicked Apollyon in power may rise to the same 
comparatively respectable level. We do not feel grievously ashamed 
of ourselves when we hear Mr. Bruce abused, or exalted as a nation 
because Mr. Forster is praised. But when the praise or abuse takes 
the form of permanent literature, and appears among us as biography, 
we are forced to ask ourselves whether we have been so fortunate or 
so degraded as the biographers would teach us to believe. In studying 
Lord Stanhope's “ Life of Pitt,” the ordinary Englishman feels un- 
doubtedly a thrill of pride; but he pauses to think whether it be 
really true that we had among us then a heaven-born minister. In 
the same way, when we read Lord Campbell's lives of Lords Eldon, 
Lyndhurst, and Brougham, we enquire whether our fathers, or perhaps, 
whether we ourselves, accepted as governors men who were small, 
mean, dishonest, unpatriotic, and simply clever, as those three chan- 
cellors h:ve been represented to be by the brother judge who con- 
stituted himself their biographer. Lord Campbell himself became 
Lord Chancellor, and had known the three men. As a practising 
lawyer he had watched Lord Eldon, and with the other two men he 
had been intimate, playing the great game of polities either in alliance 
with them or in opposition to them. He sat in cabinets as they did; 
he had learned from practical experience how public affairs are 
managed in this country; he had felt within his own heart the 
struggle between patriotism and public duty on the one side, and 
personal ambition and the love of emolument on the other; he had 
undergone the temptation, the disappointments and the triumph to 
which those other three chancellors had been subject; he had not 
risen as they rose, to be all but supreme,—sometimes to supremacy,— 
in the councils of the nation ; but he was near enough to those who 
did so to see the effect of such power upon the men, and clear- 
sighted enough to perceive whether such high place does or does not 
create in the holder of it high virtues and single-minded devotion to 
public duty. He himself served his country in close connection with 
some half-dozen prime ministers. Having himself so lived and served 
he sat down to write the lives of three great ministers,—men whom 
Englishmen have at any rate endeavoured to respect,—and the pictures 
which he gives of their conduct and their motives is such as to make 
the believing reader blush to think that the affairs of his country 
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should have been committed to hands so foul. If, says the believing 
and disgusted reader, such be the men who rise to high place among 
us and sit in cabinets and influence the decisions by which I as an 
Englishman am to be governed, then let me acknowledge to myself 
that I have fallen on an evil time, that I am subject to evil men, 
and that, far from respecting my rulers, I am bound in heart to rebel 
against them as men false, incompetent and fraudulent. 

And the believing reader,—as indeed the unbelieving reader also,— 
finds himself forced to ask another question, and to look at the matter 
in another aspect. This biographer clearly does not himself despise 
the men of whom he is writing. He tells us that one was beyond 
measure greedy, a second scandalously neglectful of the great duties 
entrusted to him, a third a mere mountebank, false and presumptuous 
as are all mountcbanks ;—and vet he, the biographer, esteems them 
all very highly. He is forced to describe them as vicious, but still 
he loves them as men. He tells us over and over again how sorry 
he is to say such eVil things of his friends. He is delighted when he 
is able to record some good trait of character; which, however, he 
generally stains with a touch of ridicule,—such as that this man, 
though by nature so selfish, did really love his wife; that this other, 
though always ready to abuse his friends behind their back, was as 
constantly ready to make himself pleasant before their faces; and 
that the third could really give good advice on an occasion, though he 
gave it chiefly that he might show how wise he was himself. When 
from a minister of state we receive such characters of three other 
ministers of state, we find ourselves compelled to ask ourselves 
whether we are prone to submit ourselves to men who are vile 
and selfish instead of selecting those who are noble and great. 

Of these three men it must be remembered that they were not 
eminent only or chiefly as lawyers, although as lawyers they rose 
to their eminence. It sometimes happens with us that our Lord 
Chancellor is a member of the Cabinet simply because he is Lord 
Chancellor, and that he is supposed to take little or no share in the 
general government of the country. Such was supposed to be the 
case with Lords Cottenham, St. Leonards, Cranworth, and Chelms- 
ford, and perhaps is so with that prince of Equity Judges who now 
sits on the woolsack. But other chancellors, though great as judges, 
have been greater as political rulers,—and such may be said of the 
three of whom Lord Campbell has last written. Lord Eldon was 
himself a maker of cabinets, and was perhaps the minister nearest 
to the throne in two reigns. Lord Lyndhurst was so influential 
a minister and so powerful that it was thought at one time that he 
would himself be Premier. And for a while Lord Brougham shared 
with Lord Grey supremacy in the councils of the nation. It may 
well be that any reader of English history should doubt the political 
wisdom at any special crisis of either of these learned lawyers and 
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high ministers; but is it necessary that we should believe them to 
be such as they have been represented by Lord Campbell ? 

Till the lives appeared of Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham it seemed 
that nothing more damning could come from the pen of a biographer 
than the life of Lord Eldon. In every period of his career he is 
represented as selfish and hypocritical and false. He declared of 
himself that he earned czxly nine shillings in the first year of his 
practice. ‘It may be true, ali}iough it is highly improbable,” says his 
biographer. There is a reference to the transfer of a lease of a house. 
‘*In this transaction we have a striking instance of his characteristic 
caution and the liberties with fact which he deemed justifiable.” He 
is represented as grumbling about money even when he was saving 
“a princely fortune,” as ‘“‘a zealous but not too scrupulous advo- 
cate.” We are led to wonder greatly at the man’s success, when we 
are told so much of his weakness and falseness. He fails egre- 
giously in the House, quoting Joe Miller and the Bible together, and 
quoting them both badly. And yet he is very soon promoted. He 
is accused of mystifying the King about his fees,—in other words, 
telling falsehoods about his income. ‘I must be permitted to doubt,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘ whether, while in the tranquil times of his 
solicitor-generalship, he ever sacrificed a particle of private practice 
to his public duty.” As Solicitor-General he was greedy. As 
Attorney-General he was cruel ;—and not only cruel, but unsuccess- 
ful also. Yet he was made Chief Justice of Common Pleas and then 
Lord Chancellor. Up to this time the vices attributed to him have been 
chiefly falsehood and greed. He has, indeed, endeavoured to strain the 
law in public prosecutions, and has been ridiculous and profane in 
Parliament ; but this may have come from ignorance and bad taste, 
and not from evil motives. When, however, he rises to political 
power, Lord Campbell is obliged to deal more heavily with him. He 
is accused of betraying his political chief, Mr. Addington, by an 

intrigue, because he allowed the King to consult him as to the restora- 
tion of Mr. Pitt. It is insinuated that in regard to the exclusion of 
Mr. Fox from the Cabinet in 1804 he gave the King advice, and then 
earnestly denied that he had done so. ‘ Lord Eldon,” says Lord 
Campbell, ‘‘ must, at all events, be allowed to have been a most 
consummate master of political intrigue.” As to the man’s personal 
character, Lord Campbell says, ‘“‘I am afraid that Lord Eldon not 
unfrequently pretended to deep sensibility when his heart was 
unmoved.” His hypocrisy to the King is harped upon. He was 
wont to call George III. his ‘‘dear old master,” and the words, 
which are hardly in themselves a subject of reproach, are quoted, 
usque ad nauseam both in regard to George ILI. and George IV. 
Then we have his character as a statesman. ‘‘Consummate as was 
his skill in party manceuvres,—in acquiring and retaining office,— 
slender praise can be bestowed upon him as a statesman. It is a 
strange but undoubted fact that when he had once formed a Cabinet, 
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he gave himself very little trouble about their measures.” ‘‘ He was 
utterly ignorant of foreign politics.” His exercise of patronage was 
bad. ‘In weighing the deserts of a chancellor, much consideration is 
to be given to the exercise of his immense patronage. Very qualified 
praise only can be bestowed upon Lord Eldon in this department.” 
He is accused of withholding truth from the royal ear from fear “ of 
giving offence and of losing royal favour,—on which he gloated.” 
It is said of him as an orator that ‘his speeches, long, involved, and 
obscure, reaily contained very little of information, or of reasoning 
any more than of fancy.” We do not feel offended at the old man 
when we are told that to the last ‘‘he retained the relish which he 
had acquired at University College for bad puns,”—but we are 
grieved to be informed at the close of his life, that ‘* when he had 
any leisure in London he spent it in gossip, preferring the society 
of inferiors and dependents.”’ In such few extracts as have here been 
made it is difficult to convey the tone of the whole work. Censure is 
no doubt quoted here, and passages might be quoted in which praise is 
given. But the whole tenor of the work decries the man. The tone 
of the biography leaves a painful impression of the man’s hypocrisy, 
greed, treachery, selfishness, ignorance, littleness, and unworthy 
success, Which makes it dreadful to think that so vile a man should 
have been so greatly respected ;—either that impression, or one 
nearly equally painful of the malice of the biographer. 

But the memoir of Lord Eldon is unalloyed eulogy, as compared 
with the memoirs of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham. After 
reading that of the elder of these two great political rulers of the 
country, one is tempted to ask whether he was human, a mere 
creature of the earth, or in very truth an evil spirit sent from hell to 
torment us. His talent, wit, and good-humour are admitted ; but of 
principle, of patriotism, or even of conscience, he is supposed to have 
been absolutely devoid. And yet Lord Campbell begins by telling us 
that he has “a hankering kindness for him, with all his faults.” 
And it must be admitted on behalf of the biographer, that though he 
attributes to Lord Lyndhurst almost every vice that can stain the 
character of a public man, he does it with such kindly touches, that 
the reader is taught to think that such viciousness is the natural 
result of public life in England. Lord Campbell himself is not at all 
shocked, and is only anxious to show us how willing he was at all 
times to live on friendly terms with one who was not only systema- 
tically treacherous to his country, but who had constantly been 
diabolically false to the biographer himself. 

The first great charge against Lord Lyndhurst is, that having 
entertained democratical opinions as a youth, he changed them on 
entering public life, in order that he might use those which he 
adopted for his professional and political advancement. ‘He was 
tempted to join the Tory ranks by the offer of a seat in Parliament.” 
“*A new and brilliant career was opened to him, which he entered 
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upon, throwing aside the burden of his principles as joyfully as 
Christian in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ got rid of the burden of his sins.” 
On his acceptance of the office of Chief Justice of Chester an old joke 
is quoted—‘* that he is caught in a rat-trap baited with Cheshire 
cheese.”’ On the same occasion he is called ‘‘ the new renegade.”’ The 
charge is carried on all through the work, and the conclusion drawn 
that because when a youth Copley entertained democratic ideas, there- 
fore he was never afterwards sincere when expressing conservative 
convictions. To the end he was a hypocrite, pretending to be a Tory, 
because in that direction lay the loaves and fishes. In regard to his 
private life, we are told, in hints, of bickerings and jealousies 
between him and his wife. It is hinted that he hoped to retain 
the Great Seal under a Whig minister, because that Whig minister, 
Lord Grey, admired his wife. Hints are given as to his embarrassed 
circumstances. ‘Although he could contrive to prevent execu- 
tions being put into his house, he was exceedingly poor.” ‘The 
stories about executions on Lord Lyndhurst’s house, I believe, 
were unfounded,”’ says Lord Campbell; and he then explains how 
Lyndhurst induced him, Campbell, to alter a clause in a bill as to 
debtors and creditors, because Lyndhurst himself might have been 
annoyed by his creditors had it passed! The candid biographer 
does not tell us which of the two great lew lords was, in his opinion, 
most scandalously false to his duty on this occasion. 

The following is the commencement of one paragraph ;—‘‘I must 
now submit to the painful task of exhibiting Mr. Solicitor-General 
Copley as a politician.” As Lord Lyndhurst is much better known 
to his country as a politician than as a judge, this is wholesale 
censure. But the picture of the judge is, to the ordinary mind, quite 
as damning as that of the politician. We are told over and over 
again that he cared not at all for his duties as judge, accepting the 
position simply for the sake of the emoluments. Speaking of the 
Chief Justiceship of the King’s Bench, Lord Campbell says :—*‘ For 
this he would have been admirably well suited, and its increased 
salary would have pleased him; but he shrunk from the heavy and 
responsible duties belonging to it, which he could not cast upon 
another.” Then he is described as “sitting in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, listening to an argument on a special demurrer, and asking 
Bayley ”—a brother-judge—‘ which way he should give judgment.” 
‘He would not heartily give his mind to his judicial business.” 
‘‘ The gossip of the profession was that he sat as seldom as possible, 
rose as early as possible, and did as little as possible.” 

This man, who was Master of the Rolls, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and four times Lord Chancellor, clearly ought to have 
been dismissed as an idle and useless public servant,—as one who 
would not do the work, though he would dishonestly take the pay. 
But as a politician Lord Campbell thinks that he was worse. 
He was treacherous to his party,—at least so his biographer tells us. 
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He abstained from defending Canning when a member of Canning’s 
government, because ‘the did not like to incur the enmity of those 
who would probably have to construct a new cabinet.” He voted 
against his conscience in opposing the Catholics. ‘If Copley had 
acted according to his own secret wishes, he would have voted and 
spoken for the bill to allow Roman Catholics to sit in Parliament.” 
And yet when he supported emancipation ‘‘ he was more obnoxious 
to the charge of interested conversion than his anti-Catholic col- 
leagues.” He had been at one time employed by the King to form a 
government, and had to explain his conduct. ‘‘ With a very ample 
exercise of the suppressio veri and a little of the suggestio falsi,”— 
that is, by negative and positive falsehood,—‘‘ he made a favourable 
impression on the House.” ‘ His object was to harass and discredit 
the Government by all means, without considering whether they were 
fair or factious.” He is represented as having told his biographer 
that in the then existing circumstances the Great Seal was his, Lord 
Campbell's, ‘‘ by right.” Campbell then goes on to say that ‘‘ Lynd- 
hurst thus began a course of policy, which he long eagerly pur- 
sued, to stir up strife between Brougham and me.” Was there 
ever such a Mephistopheles? Lyndhurst also brings Campbell’s 
name before the House of Lords, accusing Campbell, and with perfect 
truth, of bribery at Stafford, doing it, as Campbell says, ‘‘ from a love 
of mischief.” ‘‘ Power and patronage were sweeter to him from having 
tasted them, and the emoluments of office were more than ever 
necessary to him.”’ Nevertheless, he thus speaks of the head of his 
party ;—‘‘ Peel! What is Peel to me? Damn Peel!” He says 
this to Lord Campbell himself, and Lord Campbell condescends to 
repeat the words as evidence of Lord Lyndhurst’s political treachery! 
On a certain subject Brougham laid down ‘“ extravagant juridical 
doctrines.” ‘‘ These Lyndhurst, I believe, secretly prompted ; but, 
although he never questioned them, he never openly corroborated 
them; for he was chary of his reputation as a lawyer, and would 
always keep within the boundary which he encouraged others to 
transgress!’’ What a picture of a great public statesman! ‘‘ Lynd- 
hurst, notwithstanding our long and familiar intimacy, was disposed 
to treat me very cavalierly, and with Brougham’s help to crush me as 
speedily as possible.” And yet Campbell had always ‘“‘a hankering 
kindness’ for this dear old friend! Lyndhurst made a great speech 
on a certain motion in the House of Lords. ‘‘ He knew well that he 
was doing what was wrong,” says his biographer. ‘From his entrance 
into public life he has shown himself to be devoid of public principle.” 
‘‘ His grand resource was to abuse or to ridicule the absent.” 

A more odious character was never sketched. It is not the writer's 
purpose here to defend Lord Lyndhurst. Indeed, the truth or false- 
hood of the charges brought is not the point now considered,— 
although it is impossible to avoid the conviction that the accusations 
are often made without evidence, and are hinted in a manner quite 
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unworthy of biography. What does concern us is that such should 
be the picture of one English statesman of the day drawn by another, 
and that the artist who made the portrait should rise to no indigna- 
tion of the vices he describes, but should 'palliate them with good- 
humour, and treat them with loving-kindness. 

The life of Lord Brougham describes a man somewhat less vicious 
than his predecessor, but more ridiculous and equally disgraceful to the 
country which employed him. From the first to the last page it is the 
object of the biographer to heap ridicule on the character of the man. 
He begins with Brougham’s affectation in regard to his pedigree. He 
then tells us that Brougham in his early youth believed himself to be 
another Newton; “but for want of continued and steady application 
he never approached the reputation of a sound lawyer.” Brougham is 
accused of ascribing the success of the Edinburgh altogether to his 
own articles, and of ‘‘ overwhelming the editor.” Lord,Campbell states 
that Brougham wrote three articles for the first number. He did in 
fact write six, Jeffrey writing six also, and Sydney Smith seven. He 
is then described as rapidly rising, ‘‘ in spite of a secret distrust of 
him.” It is said of him also that in Parliament his first effort was 
a failure. But when out of Parliament his failure as an advocate was 
worse. ‘* Excluded from Parliament there was nothing to counteract 
the unfavourable impression he made when a brief in an ordinary 
manner was intrusted to him.” We are told that he advised Scarlett 
to become Attorney-General in order that he might get Scarlett’s 
practice on the circuit; and that he afterwards strove to prevent 
Scarlett from attaching himself to the Whig party, ‘‘ that there might 
be no man belonging to it of superior reputation to himself as a 
lawyer.” Nevertheless, he failed utterly as an advocate. ‘ The points 
of law which he made were almost all overruled.” He was familiar 
and treacherous to his friends. ‘ He called the Marquis of Tavistock, 
Tavy, Lord John Russell, John,” &c. ‘‘He supported his social position 
by following the admonition of Rochefoucauld. In private society 
flaiter those who are present, and abuse and ridicule the absent, 
although closely connected in office or friendship with those who are 
present.”” Campbell tells us with glee that Brougham called Westmore- 

land his native country, though he was not born there. And then he 
comes to the great charge against him that he consented to be made 
Lord Chancellor after he had declared that he would not accept 
place. On this the biographer insists with obdurate pertinacity, till 
the reader,—unless he be a cautious reader, and acquainted with the 
way in which public men are driven by circumstances to reconsider 
their decisions,—is made to regard him as the most false and fickle 
of men. We are told, too, that Lord Grey objected to make him 
Chancellor, alleging that he was not sufficiently good as a lawyer,— 
but was probably induced to object to Brougham, not because he really 
thought him to be unfit, but by his love for Lady Lyndhurst, and his 
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consequent desire to keep Lyndhurst as Chancellor ;—though at that 
time the country was craving reform with all its energy, and Lord 
Lyndhurst had already been Chancellor in a Tory Cabinet. What a 
picture does this give us of cabinets, and governments, and rulers! 
Let us believe the story to be utterly false,—as it probably is ;—but 
the fact remains that a Cabinet Minister and a Lord Chancellor has 
told it to the world, intending that the world should accept it as true. 
Campbell hints, rather than asserts that Brougham gave to his friend 
Roebuck an “ utterly fabulous ” account of the memorable interview 
between himself and William IV., in which the King was persuaded to 
dissolve Parliament in 1831. Speaking of Brougham’s own accounts 
of his own industry in Court, he says, “‘ Yet did he make statements 
entirely at variance with facts, and promised feats as difficult for 
him as to jump into a pint bottle.” ‘By the distribution of his 
own patronage, and borrowing liberally from the patronage of his 
colleagues,—above all, by promising, five or six deep, places in his 
own gift, and many which were not,—he had enlisted in his service 
a corps of literary janissaries.” Then the biographer again introduces 
the treacherous ill-usage to which he himself was subjected. ‘As 
long as he held the Great Seal we went on together most harmoniously 
and cordially, although I had reason to believe he opposed my 
appointment as a law officer of the Crown.” What harmony, 
what cordiality it must have been! Sitting as a Judge of Appeal 
Brougham reversed judgments, not because they were wrong, but 
“to show his skill.” So says that great judge, Lord Campbell, 
without any expression of special indignation. Brougham told 
Campbell that he had been asked to be Prime Minister, but 
that he refused, and had named Melbourne. ‘‘I strongly suspect 
that this only appeared to him in a dream,” says the biographer. 
Nothing was too false for him. He told stories of the way in which 
he snubbed the Cabinet, ‘‘ but these rest on no authority, and were 
probably pure invention.” Then again Campbell speaks of his own 
sufferings. ‘‘ He now began, and long continued,—without any fault 
of mine, as far as I am aware,—to view me with suspicion, jealousy, 
and ill-will, and to do everything in his power to thwart my plans 
and to injure my prospects.” What a picture of two statesmen 
working together in the same Government,—and given by one of the 
other in the guise of well-considered biography! On his being ousted 
from the woolsack by Lord Melbourne,—in doing which Lord Mel- 
bourne doubtless acted with judgment,—Lord Brougham offered to 
sit as Chief Baron without any salary, but keeping his pension. As 
to this Campbell quotes a saying of the time, not stating from 
whence or from whom he quotes it. ‘‘The offer to do the work 
cheap is spitefully to prevent Sir James Scarlett from having the 
office, which is his due.” A story is afterwards naively told of a speech 
made’in Campbell's presence by Brougham to Stanley,—the late Lord 
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Derby. ‘Don’t mind what Jack Campbell says. He has a pre. 
scriptive privilege to tell lies of all Chancellors, dead and living.” 
The ‘privilege’ may be questioned, but let us trust that Brougham 
was right as to the “lies.” What are we to think of the amenities 
that passed between these rulers? Brougham, when out of office, 
was assidious in sitting as a law lord,—thus performing the generally 
recognised, though not obligatory duty, of ex-chancellors who are in 
receipt of large pensions. Campbell cannot conceive why he did 
so. ‘He continued unaccountably to submit to the drudgery of 
hearing appeals in the House of Lords.” 

And so it is from the beginning to the end. All that was done by 
one who held such power, place, and influence among us as Henry 
Brougham achieved is attributed to little motives, and generally to 
bad motives. The tone and flavour of the book is such as to leave an 
impression on the reader’s mind that honesty of purpose and real 
patriotism, or even the common merits of ordinary truth and decent 
behaviour from man to man, would be out of place in the councils of 
English rulers. In regard to Lord Brougham, it has generally been 
believed that though he was eccentric, in some things superficial, 
and often overbearing, he was a patriotic, philanthropic, honest, and 
true-hearted man. On the great questions of slave trade, the orders 
in council which fettered commerce in his early days, Emancipation 
of the Catholics, Reform in Parliament, and Law Reform, it is 
generally believed that he did service which entitles him to the grati- 
tude of his country. The picture given of him by Lord Campbell 
would, if true, entitle him to the contempt of every Englishman. 

In other countries we have lately seen men placed in power who 
were utterly unworthy. A man less fit to be a ruler than Andrew 
Johnson could hardly have been elected by the United States as their 
President, and dearly have they paid for their blunder by years of dis- 
ruption in their national councils. At this moment we see what has come 
upon France because she trusted herself to such a ruler as Napoleon III. 
Is it the case with us that our rulers are thinking only of pay, of 
power, of patronage, of the little personal game of politics, of the “ ins 
and outs” and of the ‘‘ups and downs”’ of party, of each other’s wives, 
of petty hatreds and pretended friendships, while we are looking to 
them for the courage, the singleness of purpose, and the sagacity 
which are so sorely needed for the good ordering of a great state ? 
It is said sometimes that honesty is to be found only among the 
people, and that governors are of necessity rogues and traitors. Such 
a doctrine is very frightful. We have surely had public servants truce 
to their country. Somers and the two Pitts were patriotic. But 
when we read such records of our great men as those to which reference 
has now been made, the only ground of hope we can offer is that 
contained in Lord Brougham’s little speech to Lord Stanley,—‘‘ Don’t 
mind what Jack Campbell says. He has a prescriptive privilege to 
tell lies of all Chancellors, dead and living.” 
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Safe in the rear it was his rdéle to stand, 

With dagger and dark-lantern in his hand, 

And strike at unarmed captives from behind, 
And only strike at such as he could bind. 

Why not have throttled France again at night 
Quietly, while she slept, without a fight ? 
Behind his Mitrailleuse he might have slunk, 
And massacred once more with soldiers drunk. 
Why come forth in the light to let men see 

The immeasurable incapacity ? 

Why drop the midnight mask, knowing so well 
His nothingness if not inscrutable ? 

Why daze himself by day—look like a stark- 
Blind fool—with such a genius for the dark ? 
So great, unknown; so little, known; we found 
Him out, when once he left that black background 
Where, broken was the brigand brotherhood, 
And in his littleness alone he stood! 


LOUIS NAPOLEON'S SURRENDER. 


He must not be stamped out, if he is down: 

Even though the Sword, into the war-scale thrown, 
Be followed by his Sceptre and his Crown. 

He must not slink from sight, when all is done, 
By some back-door into oblivion. 

Take him, O Earth, when he is doubly dead, 
Exhibit him like his half-buriéd 

And wholesale-murdered in Montmartre, with head 
Exposed, to be identified with dread ! 

Outside Time’s travelling Show, let him be seen 
As Fieschi on the throne, with his Machine, 

Firing at Freedom—grinding on that grim 
Gun-barrel-organ, tuned to war by him,— 

Making infernal music for the dance 

Of Death: the flight in which he led poor France. 
A figure so grotesque, such cause must give 

For horror, as will earn its right to live. 


THE MODERN MILO. 


He would have split the German Oak in twain, 
With many a widening wedge already cleft ; 

But at his touch it sprang, closed up again ; 
And fettered fast, a prisoner, he was left! 

*Tis glorious to see a Tyrant treed : 

Thrice glorious to feel two nations freed. 
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L’EMPIRE C’EST LA PAIX. 


To conquer Europe, bid all fears to cease, 

The Emperor proclaimed his Empire Peace. 

The Eagle that he mounted was the tame 
Dirt-draggled fowl of Boulogne ; not the same 
Old Bird of glory, with its wings of flame, 

Thet perched on all the pinnacles of fame! 

And yet, ’tis at your peril you believe 

Those who are truthful only to deceive! 

He found a troubled world would doubt his word. 
At length—full length—he drew the famous sword 
Of France—Napoleon’s sword! Fxr-calibre ! 

To prove, in deed, the Empire was not War: 
Then flung away its scabbard: rushed to meet 
The foe, and laid the weapon at his feet. 

From Coup d’Etat to Coup de Grace you see 

The Empire was not War—’twas butchery. 


THE EMPIRE. 


Ir had not life enough to die at last, 
Nor weight enough to fall. It simply passed ; 
A shadow great calamity had cast. 


Gone! like a dance of gnats from sunset streams. 
We saw it, with these eyes! and now it seems 
Dim as a fragment of forgotten dreams. 


A mist of blood it rose up in a night: 
A mist of glamour blurred the common light : 
A mist of lies it vanishes from sight. 


For eighteen years we watcht where’er life stirred ; 
Waited and listened, but we never heard 
God speak. It went without a warning word. 


One touch of Heaven, and all the pageantry 
Dissolves ; the phantoms fade ; ephemera flee 
From the clear presence of Eternity. 


One ray of risen Liberty hath shone, 
And like a name writ in the sighs breathed on 
A prison window-pane, the Empire’s gone ! 


THE TWO EMPERORS. 


Oxe shook the world with earthquake. Like a fiend 
He sprang exultant—all hell following after ! 
The other, in burst of bubble, whiff of wind, 
Shook the world too,—with laughter! 
02 
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The one out-wearied wingéd victory ! 

So swift he went, his spirit would outfly her ; 
The other wore her out with waiting ; he 

So failed to keep up by her! 


One bitted France like some wild beast; and when 
He had mounted, reined and rode until he tamed it. 

The other threw it down by stealth, and then 
Castrated it and lamed it. 


The jirst at least a splendid Meteor shone! 
The second fizzed, and falls an aimless rocket ; 
Kingdoms were pocketed for France by one, 
The other picked her pocket. 


Such as it was, Napoleon gave her all 
The dazzle of his glory, to bedeck her ! 
The other spreads his gloom for a funeral pall, 
Like Glory’s Undertaker. 


I’ the eyes of France, one shook down showers of stars 
As jewels for her breast; this broke her heart. A 
Vain dream to think of Buonaparte’s Wars 
Without the Buonaparte ! 


That was a living thing, whose shadow made 
The heart of nations shiver ; this was never 

More than the shadow of a dead-man’s shade 
The world shakes off for ever. 


A CRY FOR PEACE. 


Burn out of earth all record of his hand : 
Right to the soul of us efface the brand ! 
Let all men see that Liberty hath risen 
Among the shattered ruins of his Prison. 
But do not trail us farther in the slime, 
Or make us carry on the Empire's crime. 


You came with resurrection in your tread! 

Was it for second death you woke the dead ? 

You rolled the gravestone of the soul away, 

Is it to thrust us deeper from the day 

Because you were so wronged, while we were bound 
Blind in a dungeon, worse than underground ? 


His slaves, his hirelings, shouted for the war, 
But we went chained to Cesar’s battle-car ; 
Dumb for the sacrifice, were safely gagged, 
And in his dust-cloud to the conflict dragged : 
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We voted ‘“ Yes,” but,—well the tyrant knew,— 
Meant liberty at home, not war with you. 


Ah, do not bid our young Republic die ! 

Now you have stricken down the arméd lie, 

And freed us from the thing that drained our blood 
And spirit worse than all your battle could ; 

Do not put out our struggling only light, 

Whereby we still distinguish wrong from right. 


We hail you, brothers, who have broke our bands ; 
As brothers we stretch forth to you our hands: 
Brothers beside you we would freely march 

In peace, beneath glad heaven's triumphal arch : 
As brothers we have our great part to play 

When Kings and Emperors have passed away ! 


We offer you a Conquest, loftier yet 

Than any you have reached with hands red-wet ; 
Or any you can win, even though we stood 

And slew and slew till both were blind with blood ; 
Our little fields made one vast heaving tomb, 

And over all a pall of smoking gloom. 


O, Men! is it not shame enough that we 


Have suffered wrongs so great, so helplessly, 

So past all common signs of wrong, for years, 

Of wrong too deep for words—too stern for tears ? 
Think how we were betrayed by him who hath made 
Our streets straight ; cleared them for your cannonade ! 


We can but rise up from the dust to kneel ; 

Trying to gain our feet once more we feel 

What hurts we got when down—knocked out of breath, 
Kneeled on, heart-crushed, and knuckled nigh to death ; 
As some poor madman, who hath dropped and swooned, 
Is maimed where none can see his mortal wound. 


Be generous, Germans! we will take the print 
Of kindness deeper than the fierce sword-dint ; 
A wounded Nation watches—waits to see 

The advent of your red-cross chivalry : 

As the dark spirit of the passing storm 

Springs up divine, and lo! the rainbow’s form! 





THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF GERMANY. 


Ir is perhaps hardly surprising that at a time when the subject of 
primary education is engaging so large a share of public attention in 
this country, a tendency should be observable to attribute to its 
action results which are really the product of other causes. We 
hear, for instance, from many quarters that the recent successes of 
the German army are due to the German system of education. An 
educated nation, it is said, has encountered an ignorant one, and has 
conquered because of its education. Now in so far as this dictum 
implies that a groundwork of elementary knowledge is essential in 
order that subsequent special training may produce its full effect, it 
is simply a platitude ; but in so far as it suggests that the possession 
of elementary knowledge will supersede, or atone for, the deficiency 
of special training, it is false. The French soldier is a more ignorant 
man than the Prussian soldier, but the latter has proved victorious 
not by virtue of his superior instruction, but of his better organisa- 
tion, discipline, and training. It was the adjutant, the gunner, and 
the drill-sergeant, and not the schoolmaster, who conquered at Sedan. 
The French conscript, unable perhaps to read or write, but trained in 
a Prussian barrack, and led by Von Moltke, would, we suspect, have 
vanquished the German Landwehrmann, who was proficient in the 
three R’s, but was equipped and officered under the defective organi- 
sation of the Empire. 

But the German primary schools are well worthy the study of 
Englishmen, even though they may not be able to reckon among 
their achievements the conquest of Alsace and Lorraine, and we 
propose, therefore, briefly to describe their history and working. 
The sources whence we draw our facts are the very able and 
elaborate Report on Primary Education in Germany, by Dr. Patti- 
son, in 1861; the Report of the French Commission on Technical 
Instruction, in 1864; the Bill for the regulation of Prussian Primary 
Schools, introduced into the Herrenhaus by Von Mohler, Minister of 
Public Instruction, in December, 1867, and such other eens 
as are mentioned by name hereafter. 

The educational system of Germany was the disiees of the 
Reformation. The founders of that movement on the Continent 
were, with the remarkable but solitary exception of Luther, as 
conspicuous for their ardour in the cause of education as for their 
antipathy to the pretensions of the Church of Rome. Melancthon 
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’ and Erasmus were eminent for their attachment to classical culture, 
and have left an indelible mark on the higher schools of Germany. 
Luther's training engendered but little inclination, and the intensity 
of his struggle with Rome afforded but little opportunity for, any 
studies but those which bore on the theological or ecclesiastical 
problems which possessed for him such overwhelming interest. 
Yet, though the higher schools owe him little, the primary schools 
may point to his Address to the Municipal Corporations as originat- 
ing that system of compulsion which, as we shall see, is the very 
keystone of the system. The stimulus which the Reformation 
gave to the primary school system of Germany may be traced to 
this day in the superiority of the Protestant schools over the 
Catholic schools, and in the extent to which the ecclesiastical 
element enters into that system. For, be it remembered, the 
Reformation, though a revolt against priestcraft, was not, in the 
same sense at least, a revolt against priests. Even the Puritans 
had never any idea of abandoning clericalism. The clergy, indeed, 
gained rather than lost power, and Knox in Scotland, Calvin at 
Geneva, and Luther in Germany exercised from their pulpits a moral 
influence fully equal to that with which the confessional had invested 
either Pope or prelate. Accordingly, in some parts of Germany, as 
for instance, Wiirtemberg, the school system is so thoroughly eccle- 
siastical, that to describe its administration is simply to detail the 
form of Church government. In Hesse Darmstadt, on the other 
hand, the management of the schools is entirely separated from the 
Church, while in Prussia, the State has modified, though not elimi- 
nated, the clerical authority. And as the relations of Church and 
State in the schools are variable, so are the relations between the 
central and the local government variable too. The existence of 
these conflicting forces may render the study of the subject difficult, 
but it undoubtedly testifies to the fact that the school system of 
Germany is a genuine product of the national life, and mirrors faith- 
fully the vicissitudes of the national history, and the defects of the 
national character. As such, it is more worthy of examination than 
if it were, what some have supposed it to be, the creation of an 
arbitrary government, alien to the people’s feelings and ill-suited to 
their wants. 

In order to present a clear view of the educational administration 
of Germany, so far as the elementary schools are concerned, we will 
describe the arrangements in force in Prussia. Prussia is divided 
into eight provinces, exclusive of those added by the war of 1866, 
and each province is subdivided into departments. At the head of 
each province is the provincial president, who is assisted by a 
council, one section of which, the consistory, attends to Church 
affairs ; the other, the provincial school council, deliberates upon all 
matters connected with the schools, action being taken by one of 
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its number, called the departmental school councillor. Further, 
each department is under the superintendence of a prefect, with 
whom are associated two councillors—one for Protestant, the other for 
Catholic schools. The departments are still further subdivided into 
circles, which may contain from six to forty parishes, and which are 
administered by the Landrath. Side by side with this civil adminis. 
tration runs an ecclesiastical organisation. In each parish there is a 
school-board elected by the householders, and presided over by the 
patron of the school, probably a local landowner. The pastor of the 
parish, who is always a member of this board, is ex officio local 
inspector of the schools. His immediate superior is the superin- 
tendent of the district or circle. The latter is amenable to the 
general superintendent or bishop of the diocese, wko is himself 
subordinate to the consistory. 

In Wiirtemberg, where the Church has complete control over the 
schools, the school-board is simply the church delegacy, or Hirchen- 
convent of the parish, which administers alike the church and the 
school. The archdeacon reports as to the schools to his bishop, the 
bishops meeting in synod report to the consistory, through which 
body alone can the minister of public instruction of Wiirtemberg 
operate upon the primary schools. But in Prussia the civil machinery 
we have described intercepts the ecclesiastical at several points. The 
purely clerical administration is confined to the local inspector and 
to the superintendent, the consistory having nothing to do with the 
schools. Above the superintendent comes the departmental school 
councillor, a purely civil officer, amenable only to the ministry of the 
interior. 

Anything like a minute statement of the duties of each individual 
member of this vast chain of officials would be simply wearisome. It 
will be sufficient for our purpose to state that the local inspector, or 
pastor, is charged with the inspection and superintendence of the 
teaching and discipline of the school; that in the regulation of the 
internal organisation of each school, the superintendent can act on 
his own authority, subject only to the right of each teacher to appeal 
against any of his orders which are supposed to be not in accordance 
with the instructions issued by the central department; and that, 
finally, in all external matters, such as passing the school accounts, 
verifying the school property, adjusting the school-rate, and suspend- 
ing or censuring any teacher who may have misconducted himself, 
the superintendent can act only in conjunction with the landrath. 

But while the State thus limits the control of the Church, the 
Church and State unite in limiting the influence of the local authority. 
The school-board, which is the expression of that authority, is suf- 
focated under the superincumbent pressure of rector and landrath, 
superintendent and councillor. The landrath possesses the veto on 
the election of its members; and it consists, therefore, practically, of 
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his nominees. The chairman may suspend any resolution passed by 
the board, and submit his objections to the landrath and local in- 
spector, who thus, in fact, decide upon the validity of its acts. 
If the pastor be an energetic man, and act in concert with the land- 
rath, he reduces the school-board to a mere cypher, and manages 
the schools himself. The representatives of Church and State play 
each into the hands of the other. The clergyman supports the central 
government Lecause the development in a school-board of a spirit of 
energetic intervention in school affairs detracts from his authority ; 
the State is never tired in its regulations and rescripts of insisting 
upon the subordination, within the limits it has itself imposed, of the 
school to the Church. In Northern Germany, under these influences, 
the local spirit is so feeble that some observers have denied its 


existence at all. In Berlin and some other large cities, where the 


radical spirit of 1848 has not altogether died out, school-boards of a 
more independent character have succeeded in obtaining something like 
a real share in the supervision of the school, and in resisting the 
encroachments of the central power. But on the whole, “the school 
in Germany,” says Dr. Pattison, ‘is overweighted with authority 
from above, but stands in need of sympathy and attachment from 
below.” New life, however, means local life, and that the bureau- 
eracy of Prussia will never foster. 

The sources whence the primary schools are supported are four- 
fold—endowments, school fees, local rates, general taxation. It is a 
principle of Prussian law that wherever there is an endowment there 
is a public right to look after the application of it. Accordingly, all 
the funds arising from charitable bequests, and from the secularisation 
of monastic property, are managed by the Government, which makes 
thereout grants in aid to certain schools. But the sums available 
from this source for the ordinary primary school are necessarily 
small. The school fees are not paid in at stated periods by the 
children themselves, but are collected by an assessment of all the 
families in the commune. Each family is rated at a certain sum, 
fixed not according to the cost of the school, but according to an 
estimate of the means of the parents. In Saxony, the law fixes a 
minimum of 1 groschen (13d.) a week, and a minimum of 15 dollars 
(21. 8s. 54d.) a year. The school-board collects these fees, and if it 
finds the endowment and the fees insufficient for the expenses of the 
school, applies to the authorities of the commune, who thereupon levy 
a school rate. This rate takes two forms: first, a capitation tax on 
every member of the commune, poor and rich; then a general tax on 
property. When a commune does not possess endowments, and 
complains of inability, through poverty, to raise the requisite school 
rate, a statement of its income has to be forwarded to the landrath, 
who, if satisfied of the genuineness of the claim, sends it to the 
Minister of the Interior, by whom a grant of public money is autho- 
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rised. The expense of the schools varies, of course, in different 
districts. In Berlin, the cost to the city of the education of each 
child in its elementary schools is about one pound sterling per head 
per annum, and the total expenditure on the schools amount to about 
12 per cent. of the municipal budget. 

In Germany, every parish and every civil corporation is bound by 
law to provide sufficient schools for the elementary education of all 
children within its jurisdiction. The attendance of the children is 
secured by a system of compulsion which, ten years ago even, would 
have aroused within the minds of Englishmen the wonder that a 
nation could be induced to submit to it. But public opinion on this 
subject has grown with incredible speed, and the Englishman of 
to-day, whose recent legislation has given him a Compulsory Educa- 
tion Bill, will study the system of Prussia rather with interest than 
wonder. Just as the compulsory law of America may be traced to 
the strong religious feelings of the early Massachusetts settlers, so the 
law of Germany takes us back to the times of the Reformation. Then 
it was considered the duty of the Church to see that every Protestant 
child should be taught the duties of religion—and primary secular 
instruction was indissolubly linked with religious teaching—now the 
Church has still the same duty, but it can appeal to the civil power 
when its remonstrances are despised. The present law in Germany 
simply legalizes and enforces traditional usage—the usage is not the 
creation of the law. The edict of Frederic William in 1716, which 
is popularly regarded as the origin of the compulsory system, merely 

- gave legal sanction to a system which had already received the higher 
sanctions of religion and duty. Compulsory education has never in 
Germany had to struggle against an adverse public opinion, because 
the duty of the parent to educate his children has been admitted from 
the time of the birth of the Reformed Faith. So, too, the rites of 
that faith have practically fixed the superior limit of the ages between 
which attendance at school is to be secured. The inferior limit may 
vary between five in Saxony, and eight in Hamburg; but by a 
national custom more potent than law, the school period ceases with 
confirmation and the first celebration of the Communion. 

The practical working of compulsion is as follows :—The police 
officers of the commune keep a list of all the children who have 
arrived at school age. This list is put into the hands of the school- 
board, which now becomes responsible for the attendance of all those 
marked in the register. The master of the school prepares periodi- 
cally a list of absentees who are ‘‘inexcused,” and it then becomes 
the duty of the board to call upon the parents or guardians of each 
child, and admonish them. If the offence be repeated, the name of 
the child is communicated to the police, and the offending parent is 
mulcted in a small fire for each day’s absence, non-payment being 

followed by imprisonment. In Berlin, and other towns where the 
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school-board has more real control over the school, a committee of 
the board assesses and collects the fine, subject to the right of appeal 
by the delinquent to the magistrate. And this system is carried out, 
on the whole, with stringency, especially in Prussia, where ‘‘it is 
characteristic of the administration,” says Dr. Pattison, “that what 
is nominally law is actually enforced.” But, as a rule, where the 
schools are abundant, where the supply of teachers is equal to the 
demand, and where the business of the school is heartily conducted, 
the compulsory law is not put into force, simply because it is not 
needed. It is as much a matter of course that the children of the 
peasant, artizan, or labourer sbould take their daily road to school 
as those of the tradesman or merchant. In Wiirtemberg, the in- 
excused absences are rare, the fines scarcely heard of, the reproof of 
the school-board or Hirchenconvent being sufficient. In Saxony, 
again, hardly a child, we are told, is overlooked. There are here no 
fines for non-attendance, but all the days the child is absent from 
school are recorded, and have to be made good, under pain of the 
refusal of the rite of confirmation, at the expiration of the eight years’ 
term of schooling. The desire of the parent to put the child to work 
as soon as possible is thus made to co-operate with the religious 
penalty in ensuring regular attendance. 

Thanks, however, to the inquiries of the French Commission on 
Technical Instruction, appointed by Imperial decree of the 22nd June, 


1863, we are enabled to bring the system of compulsory attendance 
to the test of figures. In Prussia, the proportion of children from 
5 to 14 years of age who really attend the primary schools, to those 
who ought to do so, is,— 


978 per thousand for boys, 
971 per thousand for girls ; 


in other words, out of every thousand children, between the ages of 
5 and 14, only 26 are, on the average, absent from school. In 
Hanover, only 4 per cent. are absentees ; and of these a proportion 
are under instruction in private schools. In Saxony, owing to the 
fact that some children are sent to school before six years of age, and 
remain after fourteen, while the law requires attendance between 
these ages only, the curious phenomenon is presented of a larger 
actual, than stipulated, attendance. Throughout Upper and Lower 
Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, and Tyrol, the schools are frequented by 
95 to 100 per cent. of those who ought to attend. 

These statistics are certainly remarkable, and to an Englishman 
somewhat startling. The difficulty of adopting a compulsory system 
of education in England lies in this, that there is scattered through- 
out the agricultural counties of England, a large population, whose 
incomes are so scanty that they cannot dispense with the small 
earnings of their children; yet this they must do if their children are 
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compelled to go to school. In a previous paper,* we showed that 
this problem is so perplexing, that the Commissioners, whose special 
business it was to solve it, after weighing the same evidence, arrived 
at diametrically opposite conclusions. Nor, so far as we can see, 
does the experience of the Prussian law render much assistance. In 
some districts Dr. Pattison found that the attendance at the schools 
was lax, because the parents were too poor to clothe their children 
decently. The master did not register the absences, and no punish- 
ment was, we presume, inflicted. The compulsory system, in fact, 
failed where it was most needed. But, on the whole, while there is 
no extraordinary wealth in Germany, there seems to be but little 
chronic poverty ; and what there is is not sufficient to affect the 
satisfactory statistics already quoted. 

Turning now from the organisation of the schools, to the instruction 
afforded in them, we are at once struck with the fact, that peculiar 
importance is attached to dogmatic and doctrinal religious teaching, 
while the “ religious difficulty” has nevertheless failed to attain any- 
thing like prominence. The causes of this comparative exemption 
from a problem which has proved so difficult of solution in this 
country, are to be traced chiefly to the different conditions under 
which the Reformation was consummated here, from those under 
which it triumphed in Germany. Here the Reformation resulted in 
the formation of a wealthy and influential State Church, retaining 
many doctrines and practices which the Reformed Churches of the 
continent abandoned. Dislike of these doctrines and practices led to 
the growth of a great Nonconforming party, which won toleration 
only after a long and bitter struggle. The “religious difficulty” in 
England is simply the expression of the efforts which have, from time 
to time, been made to adjust the relations between these ecclesiastical 
bodies and the State. The clergyman regarded primary education as 
a subordinate function of his own, and endeavoured to make religious 
observance the condition of secular instruction; the Dissenter re- 
garded such conduct as an infraction of his liberty of conscience. In 
the country districts, elementary education was practically, as well a3 
theoretically, in the hands of the clergyman. If he was indifferent, 
the people remained ignorant; if he was in earnest, he frequently 
found his devotion unshared by the surrounding gentry, and himself, 
in consequence, involved in an expenditure altogether beyond his 
means. But in the large towns, where Nonconformity flourished, 
Dissenters, in their efforts to provide congenial machinery for the 
instruction of the children of their poorer members, worked for the 
nation as well as for the sect. The community at large is indebted 
as much to Mr. Lancaster and the schools of the British and Foreign 
School Society, as to Dr. Bell and the National Schools. The inter- 
vention of State aid, always disliked, and for a long time abjured, by 

* “Our Rural Labourers,” St. Pauls, April, 1870. 
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the Nonconformist bodies, has at length come in to assist voluntary 
and denominational exertion ; and the rights of conscience are pro- 
vided for by the expedients of a ‘‘ conscience clause’’ and the prohi- 
bition, in schools so aided, of any distinctive formularies or catechisms. 

In Germany, on the other hand, the influence of the Reformers 
welded the people into two compact Churches, the Lutheran and the’ 
Calvinist. Dissent was confined almost exclusively to the Jews. 
At first, indeed, both Churches displayed the usual intolerance ; for, 
baving won their own liberty from their mutual enemy, the Church of 
Rome, each desired to withhold toleration from the other. But the 
salutary though sad experiences of the Thirty Years’ War showed the 
necessity for union, and the two Churches formed one Evangelical 
Establishment. Differences of doctrine were retained; but forms of 
worship and of government were assimilated. But for school purposes 
Lutheran and Calvinist formed but one denomination, the special 
catechisms of both sects being used in the schools. There was 
nothing to hinder the intensest denominationalism. The clergy of 
both Churches agreed in regarding primary education as their special 
function; the people themselves desired the instruction of their 
children to include the cardinal principles of the Reformation. The 
pupil was to be taught to read, not so much because of the value of 
the attainment in itself, as that he might become acquainted with the 
Bible, and with the traditions of the Church. The consistory reproved 
the parents of absentee children, the duty of sending them being 
enforced by spiritual sanctions, and, if neglected, exposing the offender 
to Church discipline. Not till 1794, when the French invasion 
incited the Government to extend the scope of its jurisdiction, did 
the Prussian code announce that the ‘public schools are institutions 
of the State,” and proceed to lay down rules for religious teaching, 
which was now to receive even more attention than heretofore, with 
the view of resisting the encroachments of that spirit of restless 
inquiry which is the concomitant of all periods of political excitement. 
But in the meanwhile, Posen, Westphalia, and Silesia passed under 
the control of the Prussian monarchy, and the education of a large 
Roman Catholic population had to be provided for. The schools 
existing in these countries were Roman Catholic, in otner words, de- 
nominational ; and so they remained, the Prussian system of compulsion 
being ingrafted without difficulty. But in order to meet the case of 
certain Protestant families scattered amongst the Catholic communities, 
the Allgemeines Landrecht of 1794 provided that (§ 10) “ Admittance 
into the public schools shall not be refused to any one on the ground 
of religious confession. (§ 11) Children whom the laws of the State 
allow to be brought up in any other religion than that which is being 
taught in the public school cannot be compelled to attend the religious 
instruction given in the same.”’ 

These clauses, specially aimed at preventing the compulsory train- 
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ing of Protestant children in an alien faith, had also an ulterior object. 
They were intended to promote the formation of mixed schools, in 
which the rights of conscience should be provided for either by 
exempting children of one confession from the religious teaching 
applicable to those of the other, or by the expedient of two teachers, 
one for each denomination. But the system did not work. The 
Romish clergy, in their zeal for proselytism, disregarded at once tho 
law and the scruples of the minority. Further, it was found that 
what the minority had most to fear was just that which no law could 
preserve them from—the silent influence exercised by the school 
itself, by the opinions and feelings of the majority of the scholars 
over the faith of the children. Thus it came to pass that though, so 
far as the letter of the law was concerned, every commune might 
have mixed schools, the feeling against them was so strong that 
denominational schools were the almost universal rule. In a parish, 
for instance, where the Protestants were in a considerable minority, 
and where one common school had been built, the Protestants would 
render the latter practically a Catholic school, by withdrawing their 
children from it. They then built and, if possible, endowed, a school of 
their own, and obliged the commune to support it in the usual way. 
Dissenters, such as Baptists, Mennonites, &c.—whose numbers in 
Prussia are too scanty to warrant the adoption of this course—were 
perforce contented with the Protestant schools, and with the safe- 
guards for their religious scruples which the State had provided; 
but by 1867 the triumph of denominationalism was so far admitted 
that in Von Mohler’s Bill of that year it was proposed that all 
new schools should be either Evangelical or Catholic. At the same 
time, Jews were to be allowed to establish schools, possessing all the 
rights of the national schools, in localities where the members of their 
persuasion abounded. The denominationalism of the Prussian system, 
therefore, exhibits the deliberate preference of the nation. The Civil 
Government was, as we have seen, in favour of mixed schools; but 
it was powerless against the influence of the two great religious 
hierarchies. 

The religious instruction given in the schools takes three forms: 
knowledge of the Bible histories, acquaintance with the Heidelberg 
and Luther’s catechisms, and learning hymns. The schools are opened 
and closed with prayer, consisting either of the Lord’s Prayer, or 
some other prayers from the Liturgy. In the arrangement of the 
religious exercises of the school the order of the Church year is fol- 
lowed, the Gospel for the Sunday being read and explained on the 
previous Saturday. The Old Testament is read in chronological order, 
concurrently with the Gospel narratives, the class reading from a 
manual in which the words of the authorised version are used, but 
never from the Bible itself. Every child is required to commit to 
memory thirty out of eighty hymns selected by the central authority. 
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The nature of the catechetical instruction is rigorously prescribed by 
the Prussian Regulativen of 1854, which were confirmed by the pro- 
posed legislation of 1867. Previously to the former date, the school- 
masters, influenced, Dr. Pattison thinks, by a movement in the 
schools similar to that originated in the Church by the Pietists, had 
succeeded in leaving to the pastor the instruction in dogmatic religion, 
and had confined their efforts rather to the inculcation of practical 
precepts. They gradually allowed Luther's Catechism, with its tech- 
nical theology, to fall into disuse, and adopted other catechisms of a 
more experimental character. In short, they attempted to instil prin- 
ciples rather than to teach dogmas. But such a course, however 
congenial to the master, was distasteful to the pastor, who saw in the 
school so managed a rival to the Church, and who found himself 
compelled to teach to his candidates for confirmation much doctrinal 
religion that ought to have been learnt at school. The Church, it 
will be imagined, was not slow to provide for its own supremacy. 
Accordingly, the Regulativen of 1854 enjoin that the religious instruc- 
tion of the school shall be simply introductory to that of the Church. 
The master is to teach the Catechism, but not to found any practical 
instruction thereon. His duties are simply mechanical—so far, at 
least, as religion is concerned. 

The secular instruction in the primary schools embraces, according 
to Von Méhler’s Bill: 1, Reading and writing German, or the mother- 
tongue, in provinces where German is not spoken; 2, such explana- 
tions of history, geography, and natural history, as are rendered 
necessary by the use of the prescribed ‘‘ School Reader;” 3, ele- 
mentary arithmetic, measurement, and simple free-hand drawing; 
4, singing. Taking twenty-six hours per week as the average school- 
time of the one-class village school, religion occupies six hours, reading 
and writing twelve hours, arithmetic five hours, singing three hours. 
In the more populous districts, where the children attend school in 
numbers sufficient to admit of a classification of them according to 
the number of years they have been under instruction, this curriculum 
varies a little, and the history, geography, and drawing may occupy 
some of the time devoted to writing, but under no circumstances may 
the hour per day for religion be encroached upon. In the treatment 
of each and all of the subjects taught, it is never forgotten that the 
school is elementary. Thus, all information of a technical character, 
such as that which would be obtained in an industrial school, or even 
that which relates to the nature and uses of common things, is ex- 
cluded as not coming strictly within the scope of primary education. 
“It is felt,” we are told, “that the amount of time spent in the 
elementary school is not more than enough to secure to the child the 
mastery over the main instruments of mental exertion, the organs of 
speech and song, the material of language, the relations of numbers, 
the pen and the pencil.” But then every effort is made to ensure 
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that the knowledge shall be thoroughly learnt. All the regulations 
of the central authority, which are so numerous and minute as to 
leave scarcely any of the internal arrangements of the school at the 
option of the local management, have this aim. Anything like super- 
ficiality is almost sure to be detected and exposed by the local 
inspector or the superintendent. 

But the quality of a school depends, after all, mainly upon the 
schoolmaster. Accordingly in Germany the training of this fune- 
tionary has been developed into a regular system. How best to fit 
him for the business of teaching, to define his position both with 
reference to the State and the Church, to stimulate his energies, and 
yet prevent anything like criticism of, or antagonism to, his superiors; 
how, in short, to apply to his case that art of teaching, or ‘ pedagogy,” 
which seems to belong almost exclusively to Germany, has been the 
theme of some of the longest rescripts and most formidable minutes 
which even Prussian administrators have penned. We will endeavour 
to indicate the career of an intelligent village lad who, having, at the 
age of fourteen, completed his school course, resolves to become a 
schoolmaster. If in Saxony or Silesia, he enters a training-school 
called Proseminar, because preparatory to the seminary or normal 
school ; if in Prussia, he enters the house of a private tutor, probably 
the local schoolmaster or clergyman. At the age of eighteen he 
proceeds to the seminary, where he has to spend three years; the 
first and second to be devoted, according to an elaborate scheme, to 
all the subjects he will hereafter have to teach ; the third to be spent 
in teaching, under the supervision of the director of the seminary, 
in the “ practising school,” which is simply the nearest primary 
school. While in the seminary, he is subjected to stringent dis- 
cipline. He makes his own bed, and cleans his own room ; he pays 
for his board and lodging—the former being of a very homely descrip- 
tion, and valued at eightpence or ninepence a day—and provides his 
own bread. At the end of the third year he presents himself for his 
first examination, which is conducted by the authorities of the college, 
under the superintendence of the school councillor. This examination 
embraces religion, language, arithmetic, writing, drawing, and singing, 
and is partly oral and partly on paper. The performances of the 
candidates are estimated with great precision, and a certificate is given 
to all who acquit themselves satisfactorily. The teacher is now taken 
charge of by the departmental councillor, who appoints him to a 
vacancy in his district. He holds, however, only the position and 
title of provisional teacher, the full status and rank of schoolmaster 
being withheld until he has passed a second examination, held three 
years after the first. This examination is rather an investigation into 
character and conduct than into attainments. When this last ordeal 
has been passed, the teacher takes the oaths of allegiance, and receives 
a definite appointment as master of a school. 
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It is evident then that in Prussia-no pains are spared to fit the 
schoolmaster for his duties, and to drill him into perfect sympathy 
with the system with which he has to deal. He has, however, two 
grievances—the inadequacy of his salary, and his relations with the 
pastor. His remuneration is, theoretically, fixed by the commune, 
which, as we have seen, has to bear the expense of the primary 
schools, and which, therefore, has a strong motive to reduce the 
salary of the masters as much as possible. But in 1848 the com- 
plaints of the masters attracted the intervention of the central Govern- 
ment, and by a cabinet rescript of 1852, the various departmental 
authorities were directed to inquire into the salaries of all school- 
masters within their jurisdiction, and raise them, where necessary, to 
such an amount as they should consider sufficient. Subsequent 
legislation resulted in the fixing of a minimum of salary by the 
central power, the Bill of 1867 providing that teachers in towns of 
ten thousand inhabitants are to have a house rent free, and salaries 
of not less than from £30 to £37 10s. a year; in villages no maximum 
is mentioned, but the master must be supplied with fuel, provisions, 
and conveyances. But notwithstanding the improvement in his 
condition, the schoolmaster’s position lacks independence. Inside the 
school he is, as the State has laboured hard to teach him, the subor- 
dinate of the pastor, who frequently renders his inspection vexatious, 
with the view of magnifying his own office. Outside the school, any 
concerted effort for the redress of grievances is prevented by the 
accustomed machinery of rescripts, minutes, and regulations. He 
may not—in Prussia, at least—become a member of any union or 
society, except the parochial and district conferences, and these he is 
directed to attend, but on the understanding that no criticism antago- 
nistic to the management of the central or departmental governments 
will be allowed. He belongs to a book society, but all the books in 
it are selected by the authorities, and the only periodicals allowed are 
feeble and one-sided local prints, in the columns of which all discussion 
is prohibited. The Prussian schoolmaster is, in fact, an incarnation 
of discipline, a revised code endowed with vitality. ‘‘He is,”” says 
Dr. Pattison, ‘‘ hopelessly isolated in a kind of official world, and has 
no means of knowing what is really being thought or done without.” 

And now, having described the actual working of the primary 
school system of Germany, we will endeavour to show what it has 
achieved. In an educational point of view, its results are marvellous. 
The French Commissioners, to whose Reports we have already 
referred, exhibit with admiration such statistics as these. Out of 
1,000 recruits joining the army in Prussia, only 80, or 8 per cent., 
are unable to read and write. In Bavaria, in 1864, only 8 per cent. 
of the recruits were ignorant of reading and writing. Of 100 
prisoners in the Grand Duchy of Baden, in 1861, only two were 
totally illiterate. Even higher averages than these, however, are 
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mentioned. Mr. Grant Duff, in his ‘‘ Studies of European Politics,” 
states that of the recruits from the Saxon province, only four in 
1,000 are unable to read and write. The colonel of a regiment in one 
of the minor States of Germany, having ascertained that out of a 
contingent of 800 men recently sent him, four individuals could not 
read, was so astonished at the fact, that he ordered an inquiry to be 
held to ascertain the cause of such unusual ignorance. 

The diffusion of instruction which these figures indicate will, how- 
ever, be more thoroughly appreciated by comparison with similar 
statistics of other countries. In France, in 1862, out of every thousand 
young men drawn for the conscription, 274 were unable to read or 
write, or 27 per cent. In 1857 the proportion was 80 per cent. 
Reckoning a similar rate of improvement for the six years subsequent 
to 1862, we arrive at 24 per cent. as the estimated proportion for 
1868. Turning to England, we find from the last Report of the 
Registrar-General, that in 1868, of 100 men married, 80 wrote their 
names, and 20 made marks; while in Scotland, in 1867, the most 
recent year for which returns are published, 11 per cent. made their 
marks. Assuming that this inability to write implies an equal inability 
to read, the comparison stands thus:—Of the adult male population 
in Prussia 3 per cent. are illiterate; in Bavaria, 8 per cent.; in 
Scotland, 11 per cent.; in England, 20 per cent.; in France, 24 per 
cent. 

There can be no doubt then that the German system of primary 
education has succeeded in making the Fatherland the home of an 
instructed people. Yet it cannot be denied that the observer of 
German life and manners has to note the existence of certain national 
characteristics, and of a political system which are hardly consistent 
with that spirit of personal independence which we in England regard 
as the product of education. ‘‘ Germans generally,” Dr. Pattison 
remarks—and the criticism is verified by Germans themselves— 
‘* exhibit a want of self-reliance, an inertness of will, a sensitiveness 
to opinion, a helplessness in novel situations, an over-reverence for 
authority, a declining of decided action.” If in sobriety and thrift 
Germany surpasses England ; in enterprise and in political and social 
development England is far ahead of Germany. In Prussia the 
phenomenon is presented of a wide diffusion of intelligence co-exist- 
ing with an exclusive Court party, the head of which openly pro- 
claims his Divine right; with an antiquated feudal order which, 
while possessing neither the wealth nor the culture of the English 
landed gentry, advances pretensions no English peer would dream of; 
with a military class whose contempt of the civilian is carried to an 
extreme hardly consistent with the personal liberty of the latter ; 
and with an inquisitorial press-law which makes the ordinary 
Prussian newspaper an anachronism in London or New York. One 
would have imagined, moreover, that with an intelligent and educated 
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nation to support it, Liberalism would have achieved considerable 
results. But as a fact, the whole course of Prussian politics since 
1818 has been reactionary. Constitutionalism, born of the revolu- 
tion, received but scant courtesy at the hands of the Manteuffel 
ministry, and, after a brief recognition by the Hohenzollern cabinet, 
has apparently all but succumbed to the assaults of Bismarck. The 
nation, in fact, has bartered its constitution to a soldier-king and an 
unscrupulovs minister for an oppressive but successful military 
system. 

If, then, we regard Prussia from the stand-point of English or Ame- 
rican ideas of freedom, the observation of Professor Lieber, himself a 
German, that though “ Prussia is one of the best-educated of countries, 
liberty has not yet found a dwelling-place there,” is literally true. But 
is the relation between the education and the want of civil freedom 
that of cause and effect? Some observers have thought so, notably 
Mr. Laing, who stigmatised the Prussian educational scheme as a 
“deception practised for the paltry political end of rearing the indi- 
vidual to be part and parcel of a despotic system of government ; of 
training him to be either an instrument or a slave according to his 
social position.” Now, although some support for this theory might 
unquestionably be found in the ceaseless and suspicious vigilance 
which the central Government exercises in matters of education, we 
do not, on the whole, accept it as true. Despotism does not usually 
strive to educate its slaves. Moreover, the reactionary party in 
Prussia has always been the party whose hand has fallen most 
heavily on the schools and on the press. Eichhorn, the absolutist 
minister of Frederick William IV., lowered the standard of elementary 
education, with the view of subjecting the minds of the young to the 
yoke of the feudal party; while one of the earliest claims of the 
Fortschritts Partie, or Party of Progress, was to have the system 
improved and the standard restored. 

The truth appears rather to be that civil freedom languishes because 
there are no free institutions to nourish it. Self-government is un- 
known in Prussia; the local spirit hardly exists at all. Now, education 
is like the alphabet it teaches; its value depends on what it is used 
for. In Prussia, the intelligence of the nation, born of its educational 
system, has no area within which to work. The lever is ready to 
hand, but the zov orw is wanting. The German boy who leaves 
school at fourteen with a good ground-work of elementary knowledge, 
finds everything arranged for him by an almost omnipotent Govern- 
ment. Nothing is left to his own energy and individuality. He falls 
insensibly into his place in a social and political system, the latter 
managed by a vast administrative hierarchy, exempt from local inter- 
vention, and jealous of individual criticism. Deprived of any partici- 
pation in current events, he becomes a creature of prescription, and 
walks by rule. A stringent press law debars him from the influence of 
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that most potent of all educational agents after the school—cheap and 
unfettered journalism. The avidity for news which puts a newspaper 
into the hands of almost every adult in England and New York, 
is simply incomprehensible to the German Bauer, - sho is content to 
receive his information at what time and in what form the Government 
may please. Mr. Horace Mann, speaking of 1843, wrote of the 
Prussian system of education and administration in the following 
terms—and the passage is quoted by Dr. Pattison (1861) and Mr. 
Grant Duff (in 1864) :—*‘ A proverb has obtained currency in Prussia 
which explains the whole mystery of the relation between their 
schools and their life: ‘The school is good, the world is bad.’ The 
torpidity of social life stifles the activity excited in the school-room. - 
The power of the Government presses upon the partially-developed 
faculties of the youth as with a mountain’s weight. The Government 
steps in to take care of the subject almost as much as the subject 
takes care of his cattle. When the children come out from the school, 
they have little use either for the faculties that have been developed 
or for the knowledge that has been acquired.” And Mr. Grant 
Duff adds :—‘* When Germans tell us, as they often do, that their 
country is only just recovering from the effects of the Thirty Years’ 
War, we are at first tempted to smile; but if we examine into the 
matter closely we shall find that their statement is perfectly correct. 
It is only in this century that Prussia has become anything more 
than a court, an army, and a bureaucracy.” 

The greatest of Prussian monarchs, Frederick II., was exposed 
to the strictures of two contemporary critics of unusual ability, 
Voltaire and Mirabeau. The latter, for many years a resident at 
Berlin, criticised the policy of Frederick in a work, now, we suspect, 
well-nigh forgotten. Every department of Frederick’s administration 
is in this volume subjected to a searching inquiry and all but uniform 
censure. In the discussion which the book provoked, the example 
of England had been adduced in support of some portions of the 
monarch’s policy. ‘Cite not to me,” retorts Mirabeau, ‘the case 
of England..... Are you not aware that the civil freedom which 
every man enjoys in that country atones for and remedies every 
evil?”? The expression is remarkable, and the inference therefrom 
obvious. How glorious a future may not England aspire to when 
that civil freedom which England enjoys and Prussia lacks shall have 
been linked with a spread of education as satisfactory as that of 
which Prussia boasts. 
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Dy tue Avtnor or “Joux Harrrax, GENTLEMAN.” 
— 
PART II. 

ST. LO—COUTANCES—-GRANVILLE —AVRANCHES, 


Does the establishment, the working staff, of a French hotel ever go 
to bed? Are there any beds for it to go to? Or does it sleep 
surreptitiously on staircases, kitchen floors, or underneath salle-a- 
manger tables, crawling out thence when summoned, at any hour, 
ready to resume the never-ceasing round? We thought so when, 
being roused at 4 a.m. by the continuous clatter of sabots down the 
street-—which meant the population of St. Lo going to its daily work 
in the dusk of the morning—we became nervously anxious about 
café, the carte, and the diligence at six, and-at last descended to see 
if anybody was stirring. No; all was solitude and desolation. In 
the dim courtyard a “boots,” as he would be called in England, 
stood lazily gossiping with an outside friend ; the kitchen, that ever- 
busy region, was empty and fireless, and even Madame’s ubiquitous 
presence had vanished. However, in the space of ten minutes there 
she was, emerging from her charming bed-room, not exactly in the 
toilette of over-night, but wonderfully tidy, considering. Café 
appeared, excellent as usual. We ate, drank, settled our bill, saw 
our luggage away on the backs of two stout Normans, and in full, 
leisurely time, strolled down through the grey drizzle of a decidedly 
autumn morning, to meet—whatever Fate had in store for us. 

Diligences, like stage-coaches, are sure, by-and-by, to drop into 
the sacred shadow of the past, their merits and “curiosities” remem- 
bered, their defects forgotten or ignored. Therefore we Four regret 
not that we took one day—a whole long dreadful day—of diligence 
travelling. But we never mean to do it again. 

Punctual to the minute, just as the clock of that picturesquely 
seated cathedral of St. Lo was striking six, we found ourselves at the 
bureau, and in face of a vehicle which would make any English 
coachman shiver. How that mountain of luggage was ever piled on 
to its shaky roof; how, once piled, it ever remained there without 
toppling over in the first twenty yards; how the horses were got 
into their harness, which seemed chiefly of rope, and so old that one 
would expect it to drop to pieces at the first strong pull; how, above 
all, any sane human beings would trust their lives and luggage to 
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such a turn-out, was to us a marvel, and is so still. But the thing 
was done. We had chosen our destiny, and must meet it cheerfully, 
—ay, cheerfully. 

Of course the diligence did not start in time, and nobody seemed 
to expect that it should. Officials and passengers hung about, con- 
versing lazily, sometimes lifting an accidental malle, or a bundle of 
reaping-hooks, or adding a market-basket to the heterogeneous mass 
behind the banquette (where we meant to sit—it was at any rate 
better than the intérieure) ; patting the patient horses; mending, after 
the primitive fashion with a bit of string, the harness, which seemed 
to have been made for the great-grandfathers of the beasts before us, 
and used daily ever since. Yet everybody seemed perfectly satisfied, 
and accepted, quite as a matter of course, the fact that it was nearly 
seven o'clock before there was the slightest attempt at starting. 

At length we were desired, with the usual charming politeness, to 
ascend to our siége périlleuz, about as comfortable as the “ knife- 
board’’ of an English omnibus, but certainly good for seeing the 
country. Only, alas, there was no country to be seen. When, 
defended by waterproofs, hoods, and umbrellas, we looked about us, 
nobly resolved to enjoy ourselves, the little of the landscape that was 
visible seemed uninteresting to a degree. A long straight military 
road, stretching mile after mile without a single deflection, or any 
pretence of hill and dale; smooth pasture-fields on either hand, 
bounded by grass-dykes or hedges, with occasional trees, every one 
of which bore tokens of the violence of yesterday's storm—that was 
all. Now and then we passed a village—just half-a-dozen common- 
place houses, of which one at least was sure to have its sign as a 
drinking-house : a bush of mistletoe hung over the door. To this 
were tied a number, greater or less, of apples, indicating, our cocher 
informed us, the price at which the cider within was to be sold. 

‘¢ You drink cider entirely in this country ?”’ one of us asked. 

‘‘ Yes ; and sometimes the apples fail, as they have failed miserably 
this year.” 

‘¢ Well, then you will have to drink water.” 

‘¢ Ah, cela me va bien,” said our friend, with a melancholy shrug, 
which indicated that these misguided Frenchmen were as much 
wedded to their feeble, not to say nasty beverage, as our English 
labourers are to their adulterated unwholesome beer. But it was 
idle to preach, in either country, to listeners that would not hear. 

Still, the ice once broken, our driver grew as conversational as his 
brethren of the whip usually are. He told us that he had driven 
along that road, between St. Lo and Coutances, for fifteen years, 
without missing a single day. Of course, he knew every cottage he 
passed, and nearly every creature he met, and the number of greet- 
ings, jokes, messages, parcels, that he exchanged en route was 
endless. We quite forgot to admire the scenery—which indeed 
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would have been rather a work of supererogation—in admiring him ; 
his shrewd, bright, honest face, his ready wit, and his universal, 
genial politeness. Not at all the subservient respect of an English- 
man; he evidently considered that he and his passengers were quite 
on a level, and could not be indifferent to his compliments to Number 
Four on her excellent French, or his personal sympathy with Number 
Two on her “ cheveux gris.” And, running his fingers through his 
own locks, he informed us the exact age at which they began to 
grizzle, how old he was now, and how many years he had been 
married, with the simplest confidence that all these facts must be 
to us of the most vital interest. 

He had a shrewd wit, too, honest man. When we noticed a flock of 
sheep tied two and two, he told us it was the custom of the country, 
to keep them from straying. ‘If free, they all go after one 
another, will leap through anything, all in a body; but if thus tied, 
each wants to go a different way, and so they are safe and can’t 
wander—like husband and wife, you know.” 

We also got at his sentiments on other points than matrimony. 
Passing one village, we saw, through an open cottage-door, several 
women and one or two men on their knees—the string of wor- 
shippers extending quite out into the road. He told us a woman lay 
dying, and the priest was administering extreme unction. ‘They 
think it helps them into heaven,” added he with a laugh and a wink 
at three passengers behind ; workmen who, he had informed us, were 
going to finish the roof of a church a little beyond Coutances. These 
winked and laughed back again, as at a well-understood joke. 

A conversation ensued. With the help and interpretation of 
Number Four, whom even their strong patois did not daunt—we 
learnt curiously and quite unwittingly the tone of religious, or rather 
irreligious, feeling that now exists among the French peasantry, of 
which these four were very fair specimens—steady, middle-aged, 
respectable-looking men; intelligent, too, in a sense; though, to 
judge by the apple-hung mistletoe boughs, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic were probably at a discount among them. 

We asked if the ceremony of extreme unction were common at 
dying beds ? 

‘Universal. Nobody would be considered ‘ genteel’” (that is the 
nearest English equivalent I can find to our friend's expression) 
“without it. Anyhow, it does no harm. The women believe it does 
them good.” 

** But do you believe it ?” 

* Ah ca!” And the four men laughed at one another, evidently 
considering this a capital joke. 

‘“‘ They should have wives of their own—these priests—and then 
they would not come bothering ours. It is all their doing. Religion 
is for priests and women. We men are different.” 
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‘“‘ Then, when you come to die, of course you will not send for the 
priest ?”’ 

‘© Of course I shall! It is the fashion—la mode. One must do 
as one’s neighbours do, or what would they say ?” 

So, even here was the omnipresent Mrs. Grundy, driving people 
into Paradise the ‘‘ genteelest” way. It was ludicrous, and yet sad 
too; judging by the half-cynical and wholly contemptuous expression 
of the honest peasant face, as, a few minutes after, our driver took 
his hat off—quite civilly—to a fat priest whom we met. The 
shams which create shams—the superstition which necessarily begets 
scepticism—were only too plain; and one hardly wondered at the 
saying that in France all the women are devotees and all the men 
infidels. 

While we had ceased to trouble ourselves about the scenery, the 
weather brightened, the landscape too, and in the distance we caught 
a glimpse of the Cathedral of Coutances, notable even among the 
many fine cathedrals in this part of France. In situation beautiful 
exceedingly, being built on the top of a conical hill, and visible in all 
directions. F.om its top, our driver told us, you could see the sea, 
with the island of Jersey, whence many people were in the habit of 
coming over, in summer time, to fairs and festivals—he often had his 
diligence crowded with les Anglais. On the strength of which he 
patronised us extremely, and took quite an affectionate farewell of us, 
when, after rumbling through the narrow streets, often with a vague 
dread that we might topple over in somebody’s first-floor window, the 
diligence stopped at its bureau, and our journey was over. 

But not our troubles. Instantly we were surrounded by a gnat- 
like swarm of aborigines, to whom the arrival of our vehicle seemed 
the grand event of the day. They buzzed about us in the most 
sanguinary manner, seeming resolved to pursue us to the death. 
Hand-bags, umbrellas, cloaks, had to be retained by main force from 
the persistent emissaries of different hotels, each of which claimed us 
as their own. At last we allowed ourselves to be carried off by one 
determined young woman, who looked pleasanter than the rest, and 
decided our choice. That choice, alas! was a mistake; but—who 
knows ?—the rest might have been equally bad. 

We Four hereby solemnly caution any who are going to Coutances 
against stopping there. The five hours we spent in that dreadful 
town are still wn-fragrant in our memories—and noses. Other towns, 
other hotels, might have been worse—I think were worse ; but this 
was our first experience, and it stands out in boldest relief, forcing on 
us the startling conviction that there are human beings even in civi- 
lised France to whom living in a pig-stye must be the normal and 
voluntary condition of existence. 

But the cathedral was beautiful. Truly they were a wonderful 
race, the men who built these medieval temples, which seem in 
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truth not built but grown, as natural a growth as that of the leafy 
arches to which they have so often been compared. Standing on the 
lowest of the winding galleries which run round the building, looking 
through it seemed like looking through some forest vista, suddenly 
turned into stone. And then the loneliness of the place, broken by 
only one old woman, who told us—not very much of the cathedral 
certainly, but a great deal of her own innocent history, and ques- 
tioned us as to ours. We seemed such wonderful creatures to have 
come all the way from London to see her cathedral, about whose 
grandeurs her weak, ignorant spirit flitted as harmlessly as a fly. 
When we asked any questions, historical or otherwise, she said, ‘‘ she 
would fetch her husband, perhaps he knew.” But she herself knew 
nothing, beyond having a certain vague awe for the place she was in, 
and a mild admiration,—not for the solemn aisles, the lofty cluster- 
pillars, slender and graceful as pine trees, the exquisite painted 
windows, forming combinations of colour on which the eye revelled 
without end,—but for some gaily bedizened Virgin and Child, stuck 
ina tiny decked-out chapel, all frippery, and coloured calico, and 
artificial flowers. One finds the same continually abroad, and the 
sublime to the ridiculous is so sudden and complete that one gets to 
take it as a matter of course. 

Could we ever take as a matter of course the filth, the squalor, the 
untidiness, the painful under-side to all this beauty, which sometimes 
almost neutralised it? Was it wonderful that, when utterly wearied 
out, “‘ sick in heart and sick in head,” we sat waiting for the dili- 
gence that ought to have started at three p.m., but of course didn’t 
—the cathedral itself was obliterated by its uncomfortable surround- 
ings, and we felt that to get out of the hotel and the town, to breathe 
free air, and catch the sea-coast view, which our map indicated, 
would be delicious ? 

But we reckoned without our host—or our fellow-passengers. Let 
me tell the tale, as a wholesome warning to diligence travellers. 

We had taken our places early in the forenoon; in the banquette, 
where we hoped for at least fresh air and a view of the country, and 
were just going to mount, when there pushed before us other 
claimants—three young priests and a layman. The latter, on our 
prior claim being represented, politely yielded. Not so those young 
fathers of the Church—rotund, jolly, ‘‘bumptious.”’ The spiritual 
element, which, to judge by its fat cheeks and sensual mouths, had 
not at all let go of the temporal, could by no means condescend to be 
either “pitiful” or “courteous,” or ‘“‘esteem others better than 
itself,” or any of those trifles which that true gentleman, St. Paul, 
thought not unworthy also of a true Christian. Deaf to remonstrances, 
they began to ascend, and would certainly have gained the day, and 
doomed us all to that smothering den among the luggage, where two 
men had already lighted their cigars, had not Number Four, besides 
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her excellent French, been blessed with a clear sense, not only of 
other people’s rights, but her own. With a mien firm and calm as 
Jeanne d’Arc’s, she walked back into the bureau and confronted the 
official. 

‘¢ These persons have seized upon our places, which I took and 
paid for this morning. You will please to return me my money.” 

‘¢ Mais, Madame x 

“It is useless discussing the matter. The diligence is just starting, 
Our places, or the money.” 

‘Tf Madame will allow me to explain.” 

She stood calm, but remorseless as Fate, holding out her indignant 
hand. ‘Give me my money.” 

The official yielded. How could he not yield ? Gabbling hurriedly. 
in some unintelligible patois, he rushed to the scene of action, and, 
somehow or other, in five minutes we found ourselves in our right 
places in the banquette, with the intrusive priests behind. 

We had conquered; but we did not know our foes, who had the 
folly of boys and the rudeness of ~:%. No sooner had the diligence 
started than they commenced a serics of small annoyances, chiefly 
directed against Numbers Two and Four; who, fearing the com- 
bustible temperaments of One and Three, submitted meekly and 
silently to be elbowed and pushed and cramped, to have Coutances 
Cathedral—the last and loveliest view of it—completely blotted out by 
a huge, impertinent shoulder, and feel every breath of the fresh wind, 
which already had a taste of the salt Atlantic, contaminated by pesti- 
ferous tobacco-smoke. At last human nature could bear no more— 
the sufferers complained; Number Four, in her most courteous 
French ; Number Two, in a patient silence, that spoke volumes. One 
priest grinned, the other took no notice at all, the third stuck his 
tongue into his cheek, with a gesture that would have been insulting, 
except that a boor always degrades, not the person he insults, but 
himself. 

Then uprose the British lion and lioness. ‘‘ Do that again, and 
you'll suffer for it!” ‘Serve you right, too, you——” here Number 
Three paused for the worst term of opprobrium she could find, and 
added, “ priest!” 

But the wrath fell harmless, seeing it was expressed in an un- 
known tongue. And the wronged parties, who had the “ wise 
indifference of the wise,” gradually succeeded in pacifying their 
belongings. Also, since righteous anger speaks all languages, and the 
priests probably were cowards—most bullies are—they ceased their 
impertinences, and the rest of the journey passed in peace. 

A curious journey it was, through a district that could scarcely be 
called beautiful, and yet there was a certain charm about it, an old- 
world grace, as if the face of the country had lain unaltered for 
centuries. In the villages, few and small, through which we passed, 
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the whole population seemed to live out of doors ; the women sitting 
sewing, the children playing round them. Now and then, in a 
hamlet of pretension, was a rope stretched across the street, with 
a lamp hanging in the middle; otherwise it was obvious that the 
inhabitants rose and went to bed with the sun, and that time, under 
the guidance of clocks and watches, was a thing quite unnecessary 
in these parts. A conclusion that experience forced upon us more 
and more. 

Of course it was long after our fixed hour of arrival at Granville 
when a sudden glimpse of the sea implied that we were nearing that 
town. Hope of food and rest dawned upon us wearied and way-worn 
travellers. We drank in the pleasant evening breeze, and, tightly 
packed as we were, so that no one could well stir a foot without 
asking leave of the other three, tried to lean forward and see the sun 
dipping through a veil of greenish amber into the Atlantic.—when up 
jumped the guard of the diligence, and said he must sit beside us. 
He had wore than his legal complement of passengers, and unless he 
could succeed in concealing one of them from the official eye, he would 
certainly be fined. So he explained—this not uncivil, big, blue- 
bloused Norman—and then, in the most good-natured way, he 
literally, ‘‘ sat upon’’ Number Three, extinguishing her entirely from 
public view, whistling meanwhile with a cheerful nonchalance that 
would have deceived half-a-dozen government authorities. When 
the diligence stopped, and we descended, uncounted, he offered many 
apologies and thanks. But we had had enough. As that respectable 
vehicle disgorged us, and we stretched our stiffened limbs, thankful 
that we had reached our journey’s end unharmed, I think each of us 
inly concluded that we had had enough of diligence travelling to last 
us for the remainder of our lives. 

Hark! actually an English tongue! It is a little bright-faced boy, 
who presses through the usual crowd which swarms round the 
diligence, and civilly suggests his hotel as being the best in all 
Granville. We believe, and follow him. On the way he tells us his 
innocent little history—how he came over from Jersey some years 
ago, and is quite naturalised here—speaks English to all the English 
tourists, of which there are not many, and is very comfortable. He 
leads us through dark ways, and on through what looks like a back- 
kitchen door, to an old hostelry with queer passages, winding stairs, 
and in the very middle of it a courtyard open to the sky, which you 
have to cross on proceeding to your bed-rooms. 

Those bed-rooms! Now, our English hotel-keepers have many 
faults—are extortionate, careless, ill at cooking, worse at serving ; 
but, as a rule, they are clean. We English are a clean people. We 
like to have things thorough. Even in labourers’ cottages, of any 
decency whatever, you will find the sleeping-rooms as tidy as the 
living-rooms ; and in the commonest country inns, where the accom- 
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modation is of the plainest kind, with scarcely even a parlour to sit 
down in, you will find bed-rooms where the coarse sheets are white 
as snow, where everything smells of sweet lavender, and the floor 
is so clean you might “eat your dinner off it.” Now, these floors ! 

When we quitted the salle-a-manger—a grand room, resplendent 
with mirrors and gilding, where a capital table-d'héte was going on— 
and went up the narrow, dark, dirty staircase into chambers deficient 
of every comfort, and which seemed never to have seen soap, water, 
and scouring-brushes for at least ten years, we shuddered! We 
decent English could not understand the anomaly. ‘ Have you 
nothing better than this ?’’ we asked. 

Why, these were the very best rooms, the ‘‘ English” wing, 
especially adapted for English tastes. (What must French tastes 
be ?) Landlady and femme de chambre were alike astonished that 
we did not find everything perfect, that the first room, which opened 
on a back street redolent of all ill odours, and the second, which, 
being just over the kitchen, was like sleeping in a frying-pan within 
scent of all the other frying-pans, were not considered paradises of 
repose. 

Well, there was no help for it. We must sleep somewhere. So 
we retired, and half roasted, and half suffocated, spent a night of 
lively misery, listening to the moan of the sea, the only pleasant 
thing—and about 3 p.m. to a great commotion below—the departure 
of a number of travellers by the early boat to Jersey. It was blow- 
ing and raining so fearfully that we took a certain wicked consolation 
in thinking how very miserable they all would be! worse even than 
ourselves. And then a dreamy sleep came over us, just enough to 
separate yesterday from to-day, and give a sensation of its being 
properly morning. 

Are we “enjoying” ourselves ? was the mute question which I 
think every one of us would have put, and nobody liked to answer. 
On a tour it is a matter of conscience that you should enjoy yourself, 
and never breathe, even in your inmost soul, the not unfrequent sigh, 
‘*Oh, I wish I were at home!” So, when we looked out upon the 
dull, grey town, struggling up the hill-side year by year, in its 
attempts to grow from a fishing-village to a sea-bathing place ; and 
then turned away towards the sea, equally dull and grey in the 
rainy morning, we tried to say how pleasant it was to smell the salt 
air, and what amusing contre-temps, such as the night's disasters, 
one was always meeting in continental travelling. And we planned 
to see all the sights of Granville, no doubt a very curious and 
interesting place, only we all agreed to get out of it as soon as 
possible. So, a carriage being arranged for—no more of diligences! 
—we sallied forth. : 

Granville has one feature—a magnificent pier. It was begun in 
1828, and is scarcely finished still. In its circuit it encloses a much 
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older building, and it stretches out far away into the sea—a sea 
which it would have been delicious to gaze upon, raging and tossing 
as it was, in stormy wind and wild-beating rain, only you cannot 
quite enjoy the picturesque when you feel yourselves slowly soaking 
and have no clothes but those you standin. And here for another 
word of warning. Having been before-time overburdened with 
luggage, we now had determined to leave it all behind; and armed 
only with bags, we meant to travel lightly and airily, with all our 
worldly possessions in our right hands. Fatal mistake! which we 
already began to rue. So, curious as Granville may be, fine the 
view from it, landward and seaward, (I believe the island of Jersey, 
thirty-three miles off, being the prominent object), our chief recollec- 
tions of it are that wretched night, and a morning spent half in 
sheltering in a sentry-box from the torrents of rain, and half in 
drying ourselves in the cuisine of the hotel, where the cuisinier, a 
most polite young Frenchman, with the daintiest little white cap on 
his head, cooked us successfully, turning us round and round at the 
fire as carefully as if we had been pigeons. 

It is best to laugh at misfortunes, at least afterwards ; and we were 
in by no means melancholy mood when, under a blink of unexpected 
sunshine, we drove through the town, our horses’ bells ringing 
cheerily, and our driver's voice also, as he ‘“‘ sang out”’ to all he met 
that he was going to Avranches, and was determined to beat the 
diligence, though it had started an hour before him. 

He was a charioteer quite different from our other two. Our 
second diligence-driver had been a weak man, of silent tongue and 
quiet countenance ; a domestic character probably, for on descending 
in one village he was embraced by two very ugly women, whom he 
kissed on both cheeks, for the public benefit, in the tenderest manner 
possible. But this third man was an altogether jolly, rather than 
sentimental person, and his chief affeetion seemed to be for his dog— 
a splendid bull mastiff who ran after the carriage. 

‘‘He is muzzled, you see, Madame, else he would strangle any- 
body ; he has tried it several times upon other people; but he is just 
like a lamb with me. Here,” calling him by some unintelligible 
name, ‘‘ courez—courez vite! s’il vous plait.” (He always said 
“s'il vous plait” in the politest manner whenever he addressed this 
redoubtable animal.) , 

We won the master’s heart by warmly appreciating the dog, and 
he drove us his very best—up hill, down dale, with an apparent 
recklessness, but real skill, which was most inspiriting. The land 
seemed to lie in waves, rising and falling, cut up into fields, chiefly 
of buck-wheat and hemp. The road we went along was another of 
those perfectly straight military roads, traceable for miles before and 
behind, which are the characteristics of this district. It was bordered 
by hedges, on which hung—oh! such blackberries! If we could 
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have stopped for them !—but no, Avranches was miles still away, and 
some of us were weary already. Still, it is one of the pleasantest 
bits to remember in our tour, that long, dreamy drive, in the unex- 
pected sunshine, through a region which, if not beautiful, had at least 
the charm of novelty—past villages where life went on—quite a dif- 
ferent life from ours, yet as vivid in its interests, as strong in its 
loves. It flitted by us, a mere painted panorama, through which 
occasionally a figure moved—peasants on foot or in rude carts; and, 
always saluted with much respect, passed singly or in twos and 
threes, those sombre figures, with their womanish frocks floating 
behind them, and their shovel-hats shading faces sometimes young, 
sometimes old, but generally coarse, dull, and common-looking, whom 

‘ Number Three, still burning under our yesterday’s wrong, indignantly 
called ‘‘ black-beetles.” They certainly seemed to be crawling about 
everywhere ; and when one has imbibed a decided prejudice, how one 
is apt to assimilate all facts thereto ! 

Still, one thing must be allowed—that in France the apostolic sne- 
cessors of Him whom good old Dekker quaintly calls ‘‘ the first true 
gentleman that ever breathed”’ are, as a rule, not gentlemen. The 
emoluments of the Catholic clergy are so small, its social status so 
low, that it is chiefly filled up from the peasant class—people to 

‘. whom a son or brother in the priesthood is considered a great honour 
and pride. Consequently, many of them are ill-educated, unrefined, 
scarcely a whit better than their working brethren ; probably inferior, 
as their lazy lives, and the slight veneering which their ecclesiastical 
teaching gives, may well give a surface polish and no more. At 
least, this was the explanation offered to us, by good authority, of 
the fact, which we could not help noticing—the difference, even 
socially, between the priesthood here and our clergy at home. 

But we tried not to think about them, or about anything, except 
present pleasure—that truest wisdom of travellers, to snatch the 
passing joy as it flies !—when, after traversing miles upon miles of 
this long, straight road, and seeing from every eminence wide tracts 
of forest country, green and undulating, which, a century or two ago, 
must have been glorious hunting-ground for nobles and kings—we 
began to catch, on the right hand, glimpses of the sea, shining like a 
great, glittering eye, and rising out of it, in the centre of a fine bay, 
one conical, castellated rock, the primary object of our tour, which, 
for years, we had longed to see—Mont St. Michel. 

“There it is!” we all cried at once. ‘That is certainly Mont 
St. Michel!” 

Yes—our cocher confirmed the fact, thongh without taking much 
interest in it. Many people went to see the place, and you could 
easily get to it across the sands, from Pontorson, or by another way 
—shorter, though more difficult. All English people, he averred, 
thought a great dea] of Mont St. Michel. 
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Everything seen looks less grand than things unseen; and yet 
there was a wonderful majesty in this lonely rock, dedicated to the 
angel of high places, which has been successively a pagan temple, a 
hermit’s cell, an almost impregnable fortress, a church, a convent, a 
prison, and is now a monastery once more. Oh, the stories it could 
tell of the conquering kings who held their courts here—of the 
pilgrims who thronged to its shrine—of the captives who languished 
in its awful oubliettes! But presently we shall take a whole day and 
see it—the goal of our hopes, the object of our journey ; so now we 
will just glance at it, standing mysterious in its lonely bay, with the 
afternoon sun shining on its granite points, natural or artificial ; for 
the building and the rock itself are of the same stone. Then we lose 
sight of it, and come into a long avenue—for cither side the road is 
bordered with chestnuts, magnificently grown—through which we 
pass to the foot of the green-rounded hill, dotted with many trees, 
that seem walking up and down its smooth curves, like the elfin-trees 
of German folk-lore. At the top of it, like a lady from her castle- 
tower, looks smiling the pretty town of Avranches. 

Everybody had told us it was pretty ; but not nearly how pretty 
it was. As we wound up the spiral road, gaining gradually higher 
and higher views of the forest-country on one hand, and the sea, 
with St. Michel on the bay, and the island of Tombeleine lying out 
like a great whale in the distance, on the other, we thought we had 
never beheld a lovelier place—one where weary souls might take 
refuge in, and find in the wonderful beauty of nature comfort against 
the ugliness of life’s narrow but gnawing cares, that eat one’s heart 
out before one knows it. 

And when we dismissed our equipage, and bade a quite regretful 
adieu to our cocher—who, strange to say, was not merely satisfied, 
but grateful, for his pay and his pour-boire—and entered the hotel— 
old-fashioned and simple, for you passed right from the street into 
the salle-a-manger, so that the table-d’héte was plainly visible to the 
whole town—what bliss it was to find rooms fresh, sweet-smelling, 
clean—yes, actually clean!—with their pretty chintz hangings and 
muslin toilet-tables reflected in their polished, dustless floors! 

‘‘ Oh, let us stop here! Don’t let us go anywhere else,” was the 
anxious cry; especially of Number Two, who found herself slowly 
collapsing under the burdens of continental travelling. So we stayed. 

And pleasant—even when three out of us four had started off to 
investigate the curiosities of the town—very pleasant was it to rest 
idly in that shut-in hotel garden, the trees of which showed that it 
must have been a cultivated garden for nearly two centuries. Their 
leaves, still green and bright, quivered in the sunshine; over- 
shadowing square walks, that glowed with china-asters, African 
marigolds, zinnias, and other brilliant autumn flowers. Behind 
these, trained on espaliers, was most magnificent fruit—plums that 
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made one’s mouth water, and pears such as one only sces in Nor. 
mandy. They hung so close to the hand, they lay so temptingly on 
the ground, that nothing but the strongest sense of mewm and tuwn 
could keep one in the path of virtue—that is to say, the garden 
walk. Excepting that the birds were all dumb, and there was, 
besides the perfume of fruit, that vague autumnal odour which always 
carries with it a certain sadness — 


“The faint rich smell of the rotting leaves ’’— 


that solitary inn-garden would have been a little Paradise. Only, 
perhaps, in Paradise one’s limbs will not ache, nor one’s head feel 
heavy and dull, and one will not have that intense longing to lay 
them down at peace on the familiar home pillow—closing one’s eyes 
even to pleasantness, and only desiring rest. 

Still, not despisable by any means was that comfortable chamber, 
its pale chintz, of which the pattern is vividly remembered still—a 
group of roses, with two birds stooping to kiss one another—and, 
set like a picture in the frame of the window, the grey roof of the 
opposite house, with its green jalousies ; below which, in staring 
letters, was one-half the name of its occupant, puzzling one’s sickly 
fancy to try and find out the other half. While, rising up from the 
world below came, subdued into not unpleasant monotony, the high, 
shrill French voices of the passers-by, the tinkle, tinkle, tinkle of the 
horses’ bells—(all horses seem to carry bells hereabouts; our cocher 
told us they would not go a step without them; what cheerful- 
minded animals they must be!)—and lastly, the clatter of the 
wooden sabots down the street, which seems the perpetual under- 
tone of all French towns. 

Yes, yes, it was very peaceful; nay, to use a truly English word, 
of which we were fast forgetting the meaning, it was ‘‘ comfortable.” 
Things might have been better, certainly, but they might have been 
a deal worse. So, not lamenting uselessly the sweet temptations of 
the sunset—and the sun must be setting so gloriously just over Mont 
St. Michel!—or the moonlight—a real harvest moon, which threw 
the inn-garden into the grandest shadows, the most ethereal lights— 
we all gaily separated, declaring that we would take our grand 
excursion, our day of days, at Mont St. Michel, to-morrow. 








